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Art. 

By  ]V alter  Jimmett. 

True  Art  is  not  portrayed  alone  on  canvas 
To  dignify  the  monarch's  gilded  walls, 
True  Art  is  not  alone  the  gloss  of  language 

That  brightens  Education's  spacious  halls ; 
The  brush  reveals  the  visions  of  an  artist, 

The  poet's  dream  is  pictured  by  the  pen. 
The  public  eye  can  see  the  garnished  trade-mark 
Of  shallow  art, — the  art  of  'prentice  men. 

The  hand  that  painted  Nature  is  the  artist's : 

What  mortal  hand  excells  its  grace  or  skill? 
For  who  can  beautify  a  simple  rose-bud, 

Or  harmonize  the  modest  daffodil  ? 
And  who  can  paint  the  features  of  a  sunset 

With  justice  to  the  Evening's  radiant  smile? 
Or  hear  the  sweet  "Good-morning"  of  a  sunrise 

Portrayed  in  mortal  man's  affected  style? 

The  voice  that  speaks  thro'  Nature  is  a  poet's : 

The  honor  of  Erato's  holy  shrine. 
What  mortal  songster  duplicates  in  beaut}- 

The  .Vutumn  breeze  that  whispers  thrn'  the  pine? 
And  who  can  speak  in  language  more  effective 

Than  Nature,  as  she  hails  the  cheerful  Spring? 
Or,  sings  her.  songs  of  praise  in  lyric  ballads 

To  Nature's  one  .'Vlmighty  God  and  King? 

True  .\rt  is  not  the  hollow,  sham  depictions 

That  Ignorance  and  Folly  hail  with  joy ; 
Man's  eyes  close  'neath  shrewd  Satan's  keen  deception: 

The  gold  he  blindly  grasps,  is  Init  alloy. 
The  brush  reveals  the  visions  of  an  artist. 

The  poet's  dream  is  pictured  by  the  pen ; 
But  higher  marks  of  art  lay  all  around  us — • 

These  we  overlook  to  note  the  art  i>t  men. 
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The  Ogden  Tabernacle  Choir. 


The  Ogden  Tabernacle  choir,  under 
its  present  directorship,  was  organ- 
ized in  September,  1900,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  President,  L.  W. 
Shurtliff;  manager,  Chas.  J.  Ross; 
secretary.  Frances  Brown ;  organist, 
Delia  Lund;  director,  Joseph  Ballan- 
tyne.  When  the  Weber  Stake  was 
divided  Willard  Scowcroft  succeeded 
President  Shurtliff  as  president.  Wal- 
ter Poulton  succeeded  Delia  Lund  as 
organist,  which  was  but  a  temporary 
appointment,  and  Sam  F.  Whitaker, 
the  present  organist,  succeeded  Mr. 
Poulton.  Annis  B.  Brown,  the  present 
secretary,  took  the  place  of  Frances 
Brown.  Director  Joseph  Ballantyne 
and  Manager  Chas.  J.  Ross  have  re- 
mained with  the  organization  since 
1900. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  choir 
since  its  organization  to  hold  up  high 
musical  ideals  which  is  attested  by  the 
following  works  which,  aside  from 
numerous  clioruses  in  the  larger  forms, 
have  been  given  completely:  "Elijah," 
by  Mendelssohn,  the  first  time  in  Utah 
with  the  Chicago  Symphony  orchestra  ; 
"Lazarus,"  by  Julian  Edwards,  also 
sung  with  the  Chicago  Symphony  or- 
chestra;  "The  Holy  Child,"  Horatio 
Parker;  "First  Christmas,"  Whitney 
Coombs ;  "Stars  of  Bethlehem,"  F. 
Harker;  "Forty-sixth  Psalm,"  Dudley 
Buck;  "Irrigation  Ode,"  T-  J.  McClel- 
lan;  "The  Holy  City,"  A.  R.  Gaul; 
"Stabat  Mater,"  Rossini.  As  a  means 
of  education  and  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  choral  music  in  our  re- 
ligious worship,  for  a  number  of  years 


past,  a  series  of  musical  afternoons 
have  been  given,  with  explanatory 
talks,  which  have  proven  wonderfully 
effective  in  helping  the  people  to  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  best  in 
music,  and  the  importance  of  the  close 
association  of  text  with  the  music.  It 
has  also  been  the  custom  to  occasion- 
ally give  evenings  with  national  com- 
posers, when  music  of  one  nation  only 
is  given  with  biographical  sketches  of 
the  composers.  Two  of  these  were 
given  last  season  when  the  music  of 
American  and  Italian  composers  was 
presented. 

The  choir  officers,  however,  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  the  choir  is  to  supply 
suitable  music  for  Sunday  service  in 
the  Ogden  Tabernacle  and  all  who  at- 
tend these  meetings,  are  unanimous  in 
expressing  the  thought  that  this  duty 
has  been  well  performed.  The  choir 
has  taken  a  number  of  trips  within 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  in  1905,  upon 
the  invitation  of  the  officials  of  the 
"Lewis  and  Clark"  exposition,  and 
the  management  of  the  Irigation  Con- 
gress, made  a  trip  to  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, to  act  as  the  official  chorus  of  the 
fair,  to  sing  the  "Irrigation  Ode," 
written  by  J.  J.  McClellan,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises  of  Utah  day. 
The  choir  of  210  voices  left  Ogden  the 
latter  pait  of  August.  Arriving  in  Port- 
land, tile  nicmijcrs  were  taken  direct  to 
the  "American  Inn,"  a  mammoth  hotel 
within  the  fair  grounds,  where  100 
rooms  had  been  provided.  It  was  an 
ideal  location  and  most  convenient  to 
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all  tliing^s  of  interest.  After  a  day's 
rest  and  a  rehearsal  the  eventful  time 
came  for  the  renditon  of  the  "Irriga- 
tion Ode"  before  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  in  the  Aiulitorinm.  Em- 
ma Lucy  Gates  was  the  soloist,  and 
most  splendidly  did  she  perform  the 
service.  John  J.  McClellan  was  the 
accompanist,  who  was  a  tower  of 
strength  to  the  chorus.  A  perfect 
ovation  was  given  the  choir  and  solo- 
ists  after   the    rendition    of   the   Ode. 


JOSEPH  B.\LLANTYNE. 
Director    Ogden    Tabernacle    Choir. 

For  fully  five  minutes  Mr.  Tom  Rich- 
ardson, secretary  of  the  Congress, 
stood  his  ground  waving  and  attempt- 
ing to  stay  the  demands  of  the  audi- 
ence for  an  encore.  After  quiet  had 
been  restored  Mr.  Richardson  said: 
"I  don't  blame  you  a  bit  for  it  is  the 
greatest  musical  treat  the  people  of 
Portland  ever  had.  I  want  to  tell  you 
that    this    is    the    s^reatest    200    voice 


chorus  in  the  United  States  and  that 
Mapleson  in  his  palmiest  days  as  a 
conductor  never  harl  anything  better." 
I  also  want  to  remind  you  that  this 
marvelous  music  has  come  from 
"Mormon"  throats,  that  every  singer 
in  the  choir  is  a  "Mormon." 

The  Portland  Oregonian,  which  had 
been  decidedly  frigid  to  things  "Mor- 
mon," said:  "Xot  since  President 
Roosevelt  touched  the  golden  key  that 
opened  to  the  world  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  exposition  has  such  an  ovation 
been  tendered  any  individual  or  num- 
ber of  individuals  as  was  last  night 
accorded  the  'Mormon'  Tabernacle 
choir  of  Ogden,  Utah,  which  render- 
ed the  'Irrigation  Ode"  before  an  as- 
sembly that  packed  the  Auditorium 
from  pit  to  dome.  For  fully  ten  min- 
utes after  the  magnificent  volume  of 
the  splendidly  trained  voices  had 
echoed  out  across  the  Dream  City  the 
applause  of  the  thousands  of  appre- 
ciative hearers  continued." 

The  next  morning  was  spent  in  see- 
ing the  sights  of  the  fair,  with  the 
daily  rehearsal  at  noon  in  the  Audi- 
torium. In  the  evening  the  first  pub- 
lic concert  was  given  by  the  choir 
with  Emma  Lucy  Gates  and  Willard 
Weihe,  soloists,  and  John  J.  McClel- 
lan accompanist.  It  was  a  magnificent 
crowd  which  greeted  the  choir.  Xot  a 
seat  to  be  had  and  many  willing  to 
purchase  standing  room.  The  enthu- 
siasm was  unbounded.  An  appreciated 
privilege  which  w-as  greatly  enjoyed 
was  the  presence  of  the  famous  car- 
toonist (who  so  recently  died  ),  Homer 
Davenport,  a  personal  friend  of  Miss 
Gates,  who  requested  the  privilege  of 
introducing  the  soloists  and  choir  to 
the  audeince,  and  who  at  the  oppor- 
tune time  the  same  evening  presented 
Director  Ballantyne,  W.  E.  \\^eihe,  J. 
J.  McClellan  and  Emma  Lucy  Gates 
with  specially  cast  handsomely  en- 
graved badges  "as  a  token  of  good 
will  and  appreciation  of  leading  Port- 
land citizens."  Mr.  Davenport  also 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  choir  and 
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soloists,  and  extended  a  complimentary 
invitation  to  visit  his  farm  of  pure  Ara- 
bian horses  and  blooded  fowls  of  which 
he  wa?  a  great  lover.  The  farm  was 
within  the  fair  grounds.  At  the  close 
of  the  concert  and  before  the  vast 
audience  Senator  Blaylock  invited  the 
choir  to  be  the  guests  of  Governor 
Mead  at  the  Washington  building  the 
next  afternoon,  which  was  accepted 
and  the  appointment  kept.  The  Port- 
land papers  were  most  complimentary 
ill  their  reports  of  the  concert. 

"Germany  boasts  of  her  canaries, 
L'tah  her  nightingales.  And  Utah  will 
not  remove  her  hat."  Such  were  the 
words  of  the  Oregon  Journal  next 
morning,  and  in  part  added:  "In  its 
work  last  night  the  choir  revealed  the 
three  predominating  qualites  of  choral 
work — spirit,  color  arid  volume.  It 
sang  the  'Soldiers'  Chorus'  from 
Faust,  with  that  fire  which  people  lit- 
tle dreamed  existed  outside  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  The  ova- 
tion was  tremendous,  and  from  then 
on  the  audience  was  wildly  enthusias- 
tic. Greater  appreciation  be  it  said  to 
Portland's  credit  has  rarely  been  mani- 
fested here  on  any  occasion.  Joseph 
Ballantyne,  the  conductor,  is  of  the 
right  school,  and  competent  to  the  end 
of  his  baton.  Miss  Gates  sang  the 
solo  in  Tnflammatus'  and  'Pearl  of 
Brazil,'  with  wonderful  effect.  Mr. 
VVeihe  was  tendered  an  ovation  no  less 
merited.  J.  J.  McClellan,  organist  of 
the  second  instrument  in  the  world — 
the  Tabernacle  organ  in  Salt  Lake 
City^plays  with  remarkable  depth  and 
technical  skill." 

The  next  morning  was  spent  with 
Homer  Davenport  on  his  farm.  He 
personally  directed  the  company  and 
g.ave  his  lectures  and  explanations  in 
a  mo.st  charming  manner.  The  after- 
noon was  spent  in  sight-seeing  and  as 
guests  of  the  .State  of  Washington. 
The  evening  again,  in  concert  with  the 
same  soloists,  with  entire  change  of 
program,  and  with  the  pleasant  sensa- 
tion of  having  to  turn  more  than  one 


thousand  away  because  the  building 
which  seated  5,000  would  not  accom- 
modate them.  After  the  concert  Di- 
rector Ballantyne  was  made  the  re- 
cipient of  a  handsome  diamond  pin,  the 
gift  of  the  choir.  The  entire  com- 
pany were  then  escorted  to  the  New 
York  building  as  guests  of  President 
Goode  of  the  exposition,  who  also  had 
as  his  guests  the  governors  of  all  the 
states.  An  incident  which  spoke  elo- 
quently for  the  strong  hold  that  tem- 
perance had  upon  members  of  the  choir 
was  furnished  at  this  reception.  While 
waiting  on  the  beautiful  vine-clad 
verandas  an  order  was  given  within 
that  all  be  served  with  champagne. 
Presently  waiters  were  tripping  among 
them  with  big  trays  of  the  sparkling 
fluid.  Some  few  thought  it  was 
punch  and  partook,  a  few  others  did 
the  same  thinking  it  was  cider.  Quick- 
ly, however,  the  real  character  of  the 
beverage  was  made  known,  and  the 
rest  of  the  glasses  were  returned  un- 
touched. The  message  was  conveyed 
to  the  French  steward,  who  had  charge 
of  the  serving.  He  scratched  his  head 
and  gesticulated  strongly.  His  demon- 
strations increased  with  the  return  of 
each  waiter.  He  picked  up  glass  after 
glass  tasted  its  contents  and  concluded 
it  was  all  right.  He  was  dumb- 
founded. Never  before  had  cham- 
pagne come  back  to  him  in  that  man- 
ner. What  was  the  matter?  Finally 
one  of  his  countrymen  made  the  dis- 
covery and  said :  "Zeze  arteests  are 
'Mormons'  and  drink  no  wine."  The 
declination  of  the  choir  was  borne  to 
President  Goode  who  afterwards 
commended  the  singers  for  their  reso- 
lute course  and  wished  all  young  men 
anfl  women  would  follow  their  exam- 
[ile.  Utah  day  was  fittingly  observed 
the  next  day.  The  choir  and  soloists 
took  part  and  furnished  the  program 
of  music.  President  Goode  made  a 
speech,  an  excerpt  of  which  follows: 
"I  want  to  tell  you  another  thing. 
riic  best  single  exhibit  of  the  entire 
exposition  is  the  coming  of  the  Og<len 
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'Mormon'  Tabernacle  choir  to  Port- 
land. We  debated  the  propriety  of 
the  undertaking.  When  we  hesitated 
we  were  assured  that  the  choir  would 
draw  great  numbers  of  people.  The 
men  who  came  here  and  promised 
that  have  made  good  in  a  manner  not 
dreamed  of  by  us.  Your  sweet  singers 
have  drawn  more  people  into  the  fair 
from  Portland  and  surrounding  cities 
and   states   than   any   other  attraction 


HOMER  D.'WENPORT. 

the  fair  officials  have  had  to  offer  the 
public." 

Reception  after  reception  was  given 
the  choir,  a  number  having  been  de- 
clined because  of  the  lack  of  time.  The 
crowning  event  of  the  choir's  visit  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  exposition  was 
the  monstrous  reception  given  in  hon- 
or of  the  choir  by  the  Portland  Com- 
mercial club  in  their  elegantly  ap- 
pointed rooms,  which  occupy  the  en- 
tire building.  Aside  from  the  choir 
members  there  were  1,000  invited 
guests  in  attendance.  The  choir  sang 
a  number  of  choruses,  and  Mr.  Weihe 


and  Mr.  McCIellan  furnished  the 
solos.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Cake,  president  of  the 
Commercial  club,  in  a  laudatory 
speech  said,  among  other  things :  "I 
shall  think  far  more  of  these  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Portland  Commercial 
club  after  having  been  honored  by 
the  presence  of  these  sweet  singers 
from  Utah." 

The  Associated  Press  has  this  to 
say  of  the  choir : 

"Portland,  Aug.  24.— The  'Mor- 
mon' choir  of  Ogden,  Utah,  sent  here 
at  an  expenditure  of  $10,000  by  the 
citizens  of  Utah  and  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  Commission  to  be  here  during 
the  sessions  of  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress  and  to  participate  in  the 
celebration  of  Utah  day  at  the  exposi- 
tion, has  been  accorded  a  reception 
unprecedented  in  this  city.  The  Lewis 
nnd  Clark  Auditorium,  which  has  a 
^eating  capacity  of  approximately  5,- 
000  persons,  has  on  each  of  the  first 
three  nights  of  this  week  been  un- 
able to  accommodate  the  throngs  at 
the  building  and  hundreds  of  people 
have  as  a  result  been  refused  admis- 
sion." 

After  a  week's  stay  at  the  fair, 
which  to  all  was  ideally  enjoyable,  and 
with  the  blessed  assurance  that 
through  honest  devotion  to  art  ideals 
and  proper  conduct  and  deportment, 
the  choir  and  soloists  had  added  an- 
other wreath  of  honor  and  glory  to 
our  great  State  of  LHah,  the  home- 
ward journey  began  by  boat  to  the 
Dal'es.  The  financial  end  of  the  trip 
was  admirably  taken  care  of  by  Hon. 
Fred.  J.  Kiesel  and  President  L.  W. 
ShurtlifT,  while  Charles  J-  Ross,  as 
manager,  was  the  patient  capable  man 
who  attended  so  satisfactorily  to  the 
needs  of  all.  In  another  issue  a  resume 
will  be  given  of  the  Ogden  Tabernacle 
choir's  trip  to  Sacramento,  where  they 
went  to  again  sing  the  "Irrigation 
Ode"  at  the  National  Irrigation  Con- 
gress, held  in  that  city  in  1907. 


What  Might  Have  Been. 

B\  John  Henry  Evans. 


Everything  lay  blistering  and  bak- 
ing in  the  sun. 

The  roUing  country  beyond  the 
Sweetwater  bhstered  and  baked  and 
sent  up  again  angrily  the  waves  of 
heat  that  shot  down  hotly  upon  its 
upturned  face. 

The  rabbit  brush,  the  sage  bushes, 
and  the  weeds  that  grew  up  here  and 
there  to  the  right  and  the  left,  before 
and  behind,  tried  hard  to  look  green 
and  pleasant  and  inviting  to  the  eye 
and  the  tongue  of  the  beast  that  was 
compelled  in  that  hard  land  to  browse 
for  its  meagre  life,  but  they  blistered 
and  baked  till  they  were  hot  and  wilted 
and  dry  and  grew  resigned  to  a  fate 
they  could  not  change. 

But  what  about  the  sand  that  lay  be- 
tweeen  these  clumps  of  bushes  and 
weeds?  It  blistered  and  baked,  too,  as 
the  bare  feet  of  many  a  boy  and  girl 
that  day  could  testify,  who  had 
trudged  wearily  over  the  beaten  road 
that  stretched  between  the  Salt  Lake 
X'alley  and  the  Missouri  river.  But,  un- 
like everything  else  on  the  burnt  sur- 
face of  that  God-forsaken  land,  it  rose 
into  the  air  along  the  road  like  huge 
clouds  as  if  to  escape  above  the  earth 
to  where  it  might  be  cooled  by  a  whiflf 
of  breeze.  For  had  any  puff  of  air 
ventured  down  below  among  the  dust 
and  sand  and  bushes  it  would  have  in- 
stantly been  sucked  up  by  that  blis- 
tering and  baking  sun. 

And  the  horses  and  the  mules  and 
the  work  cattle  blistered  and  baked  till 
you  would  have  thought  they  would 
flrop  in  their  tracks.  As  it  was,  they 
panted  like  the  hart  in  the  Bible,  and 
their  tongues  hung  out  almost  to  the 
ground.  The  dogs  stuck  like  glue  to 
the  bits  of  shade  under  the  moving 
wagons,  looking  as  if  they  were  essen- 
tial parts  of  them — and  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  come  out  except  the 
stopping  of  the  teams  and  then  only 


because  hope  of  life  lay  alone  in  mov- 
ing about  from  one  hot  spot  to  an- 
other, a  single  spot  being  too  sulphur- 
ous for  any  extended  comfort. 

And  the  people,  oh,  the  people !  To 
say  that  they  blistered  and  baked  that 
broiling  September  mid-day  is  too  piti- 
fully inadequate  to  be  set  down.  The 
most  inured  of  the  old  men,  seasoned 
pioneers  of  many  summers,  stared 
grimly  ahead  as  if  their  only  hope  lay 
in  some  oasis  ahead  which  they  knew 
of  but  which  they  despaired  of  ever 
reaching.  They,  like  the  dogs,  stuck 
determinedly  to  the  wagons,  though 
for  a  different  reason.  The  women 
trudged  along  too,  now  on  one  side, 
now  on  another  of  the  train  of  wag- 
ons, and  now  behind,  a  thin,  painfully 
resigned  look  on  their  faces,  as  if  they 
were  saying  over  and  over  again  to 
themselves,  "All  this  is  not  of  our  do- 
ing nor  of  our  seeking!"  The  boys 
and  girls,  those  of  them  who  were  old 
enough  and  hardened  enough,  walked 
barefoot.  The  baking  and  blistering 
was  distressingly  literal  in  their  case. 
They  would  run  gingerly  ahead  or  out 
to  one  side,  and  then  sit  down  in  the 
dust,  holding  up  both  feet  for  a  brief 
respite  from  the  hot  sand.  Mean- 
while, every  breathing  thing  was 
choked  and  suffocated  at  every  breath 
with  the  dust  that  had  vainly  tried  to 
escape  into  the  upper  air. 

"Halt,  there!" 

.\  voice  rang  out  midway  of  the 
company,  and  the  speaker's  arms  ges- 
ticulated wildly  for  those  in  the  rear 
to  stop. 

"One  of  Mrs.  Smith's  oxen  down!" 
was  the  explanation  a  dozen  times  re- 
peated as  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren came  running  from  fore  and  aft. 

"Dead?"  some  one  on  the  outer  cir- 
cle inquired. 

"Don't  know — very  likely!"  some 
one  else  ventured.     .\nd  then  a  third 
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voice,  its  owner  evidently  thinking 
that  some  explanation  was  called  for 
by  the  occasion — or  was  he  talking 
because  hope  of  life  lay  alone  in  mov- 
ing about  from  one  hot  spot  to  an- 
other, a  single  spot  being  too  sulphur- 
cause  he  had  nothing  to  say,  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  a  crowd? — 'Any- 
thing's  likely  to  drop  dead  in  this 
bake-oven ;" 

"Aye,  so  it  is — so  it  is !"  asserted 
several  voices,  as  if  their  feelings  of 
hardness  against  the  weather  were 
somewhat  relieved  by  the  expression. 

But  even  here  was  the  inevitable 
dissenting  opinion,  or  at  least  an  opin- 
ion that  would  draw  nice  distinctions 
between  things,  for  a  new  voice 
drawled  out;  "Then  for  why  don't 
we  all  drop  dead,  I'd  like  to  know  ?" 

No  one  ventured  to  inform  him. 
The  man  who  had  condemned  the 
weather,  whether  reasonably  or  un- 
reasonably it  mattered  not,  had  ex- 
pressed the  general  feeling. 

'Which  ox  is  it?"  broke  out  another 
inquirer,  "not  that  useless  old  fellow 
as  could  only  hold  up  its  yoke  ?" 

"Not  on  your  life !"  said  the  man 
who  had  in  a  manner  defended  the 
heat.  "It's  her  best  ox,  I'll  wager  my 
whole  outfit!" 

"Just  so,"  ventured  the  one  who  had 
been  so  generously  approved  in  his 
remark  against  the  sun.  "It  ain't 
likely  as  this  here  bake-oven  would  cut 
down  anything  but  the  best !  Did  you 
ever  see  nature  take  off  of  our  hands 
what  we  didn't  need?  And  he 
looked  defiantly  at  the  former  speaker. 
But  nobody  hazarded  a  reply.  Again 
he  had  expressed  the  universal  senti- 
ment. 

Meantime,  there  lay  the  ox,  a  fine 
big  fellow,  dropped  apparently  dead 
in  his  tracks.  As  the  pessimists  in  the 
crowd  had  guessed,  it  was  not  his  mate 
— one  that  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  spared  as  easily  as  anything  in  a 
company  could  be  spared  where  every- 
thing was  necessary, — but  himself  ac- 
tually the  finest  animal  in  IMrs.  Smith's 


entire  outfit.  .\nd  there  everybody 
was  stupidly  and  helplessly  looking 
on,  either  saying  nothing  or  saying 
what  would  best  be  left  unsaid  and 
wondering  how  Mrs.  Smith  would  get 
along  without  her  best  ox.  There  was 
nothing  apparently  that  anyone  could 
do  under  he  circumstances  but  look  on 
and  wonder,  for  it  was  certain  that  the 
ox  would  die.  Not  the  heat  s(j  much 
as  poison  was  doing  its  mischievous 
work. 

Captain  Nettlesome  pushed  himself 
bruskly  through  the  thickening  circle 
round  the  fallen  animal.  He  had  been 
considerably  ahead,  and  had  not 
known  what  was  going  on  till  he  had 
reluctantly  observed  the  crowd  in  his 
rear. 

"What's  the  matter,  now  ?"  he  de- 
manded, in  his  gruffest  tones. 

No  one  answered.  The  next  in- 
stant his  eyes  fell  on  the  poisoned  ox. 

"Well."  he  went  on,  glancing  round 
on  the  crowd,  "someone  unyoke  him." 
And  as  nobody  showed  any  iiiciina- 
tion  to  obey  he  fired  up  and  shot  this 
at  everybody  in  general:  "Don't  stand 
there  gaping  at  a  dead  ox  like  a  pack 
of  idiots!  Do  something!  Whv  don't 
somebody  do  something?" 

"Because,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Smith,  in 
even  tones,  "because  it's  my  ox  and 
I'm  just  thinking  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"Your  ox  is  dead,  madam,  and 
there's  no  need  to  be  thinking  about 
what  to  do.  There's  only  one  tiling 
to  do.  and  that  is  to  unyoke  this  ox. 
leave  him  here,  and  drive  on !" 

".-\nd  how  am  I  going  to  drive  on. 
prav,  when  I  have  nothing  to  drive  on 
with?"  Mrs.  Smith  asked. 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there!" 
the  captain  exclaimed,  wrathfullv. 
"What'd  I  tell  you  before  you  started, 
hey  ?  Tell  me  that !"  .\nd  as  she  said 
nothing,  he  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion :  'That  you'd  be  a  burden  to  us  all. 
a  hindrance — that's  A\hat  T  said  to 
you." 

The  two  glanced  at  each  other. 
There  was  more  in  that  srlance  than 
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met  the  eye  of  those  who  saw  it.  The 
man's  eye  was  full  of  coarse  exultation 
at  the  apparent  fulfillmentof  his  words 
— full  of  the  glut  of  a  mean  triumph 
of  a  mean,  revengeful  spirit.  The 
woman's  eye,  saddened  by  what  had 
happened,  was  yet  full  of  determina- 
tion, as  if  the  end  had  not  come.  It 
was  only  a  glance,  as  I  have  said,  for 
his  eye  fell  before  her  piercing  look. 

.A.  moment  the  two  stood  thus.  Then 
she  turned,  passed  through  the  crowd, 
and  went  to  the  rear  of  her  wag'on. 
Joseph,  her  ten-year-old  son,  as  ever, 
was  by  her  side. 

"Jump  in  there,  Joseph,  and  get  me 
that  bottle  of  consecrated  oil,"  ahe 
said. 

Joseph  gave  her  a  look  of  astonished 
inquiry,  but  did  as  he  had  been  told. 
He  issued  forth  from  the  opening  in 
the  wagon  cover  with  a  bottle  of  olive 
oil.  Mrs.  Smith  took  it,  passed  through 
the  opening  in  the  growd  again,  and 
walking  up  to  her  brother,  said : 

"Joseph  Fielding,  I  want  you  to 
choose  two  of  our  most  faithful  breth- 
ren here  and  administer  to  this  ox." 

Silence  had  fallen  on  the  crowd. 
They  had  a  sort  of  premonition  as  of 
something  about  to  happen.  They  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  of  being  in  the 
presence  of  a  powerful,  dominant  per- 
sonality. As  Mrs.  Smith  uttered  these 
words  a  gasp  ran  through  the  group. 
They  looked  at  one  another  in  won- 
derment. This  request  upset  all  their 
notions  respecting  the  practice  of  this 
religious  ordinance.  Hundreds  of 
times  they  had  been  present  when  men 
and  women  and  children  had  been  ad- 
minister to  and  recovered.  But  thev 
had  never  even  heard  of  a  dumb  brute 
being  anointed  with  oil  and  jirayed 
over.  It  was  a  thing  that  took  them 
off  their  feet,  so  to  speak. 

But  why  should  it?  .V  horse  is  a 
horse  and  an  ox  an  ox.  But  there  are 
times  when  a  single  horse  or  an  ox  is 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  at  another 
time.  Xay.  there  are  times  when  to 
save  the  life  of  an  ox  means  to  save 
the  lives  of  inanv  hniiian  beings.     And 


this  was  one  of  them.  It  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  overestimate  the  worth 
of  Mrs.  Smith's  animal,  now  lying  as 
good  as  dead. 

Xo  doubt  Joseph  Fielding  had  at 
first  the  same  qualms  as  the  crowd, 
but  if  so  he  quickly  recovered.  For, 
taking  the  oil  and  choosing  a  couple 
of  men  from  those  wljo  stood  nearest 
him,  he  went  with  them  to  the  pros- 
trate ox.  There  are  times  in  your  life 
when  you  do  something  you  are  asked 
to  do  with  the  most  unwavering  faith. 
It  was  such  a  time  for  Mr.  Fielding 
and  his  two  brethren.  They  went 
forth  to  administer  to  this  brute  with 
the  same  feelings  of  faith  that  they 
would  if  they  had  been  about  to 
anoint  and  pray  for  a  sick  person.  The 
feeling  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  en- 
circling group  waas  one  of  profound 
curiosity.  Captain  Nettlesome's  face 
exhibited  a  combination  of  consterna- 
tion and  disgust  at  so  audacious  a 
thing. 

One  of  the  men  poured  some  oil  on 
the  ox's  head  between  the  horns,  say- 
ing the  usual  words  as  he  did  so.  Then 
another  of  the  men  confirmed  the 
anointing,  all  three  having  their  hands 
on  the  animal's  head,  rebuked  the  poi- 
son from  its  system,  and  prayed  the 
Lord  to  spare  its  life  as  so  much  de- 
pended upon  it. 

No  sooner  had  the  men  taken  their 
hnnds  ofif  the  ox's  head  than  up  it 
jumped  as  well  as  it  had  ever  been. 
'  nd  it  looked  round  at  everybody  with 
it^  great  eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  "Let's 
be  going  out  of  this  dreadful  place — 
it's  awfully  hot!" 

And  everybody  went  to  his  own 
vngon  forgetful  of  the  inten.se  heat, 
and  the  train  of  wagons  moved  on, 
;itifl  the  sun  continued  to  rain  down 
it--'  arrows  on  the  sand  and  the  bushes 
and  the  dust  to  rise  into  the  air  to 
some  tooling  breeze  but  only  to  fall 
;i;;ain  en  the  cattle  and  tlie  wagons. 
ar.d  into  the  throats  of  the  poeple.  and 
everything  blistered  and  baked  as  be- 
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The  Snowflake  that  Helped  Make  an  Iceberg. 

/I'v  Mary  L.  Hammatt. 

NCE  upon  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  a  tiny 
Snowflake  came  sailing  clown  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  into  a  valley  awav  up 
among  the  high  mountain-tops  of  Green- 
land. 

This    little    Snowflake    had    traveled 

much  in  his  long  lifetime,  sometimes  as  a 

raindrop,  sometimes  as  a  mist  particle,  as 

well  as  in  his  present  shape,  which  was  that  of  a 

feathery  white  star. 

If  the  Snowflake  could  remember  all  the  places 
be  had  visited — and  he  has  never  told  us  that  he 
couldn't — he  must  have  thought  the  mountains  of 
Greenland  a  very  dreary  place  indeed  for  a  home ; 
for  when  he  settled  and  looked  about  him,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  long  white  valley 
below,  the  snow-caps  of  the  mountain-tops,  and 
the  gloomy  grey  sky  up  above;  not  a  tree,  not  a 
bird,  nor  even  a  boy. 

The  prospect  wasn't  very  pleasant ;  but  he  con- 
cluded to  make  the  best  of  it.     So  he  settled  down 
in  his  bed  and  before  long  he  was  covered  up  by  other  Flakes,  so  that  he 
couldn't  see  anything  at  all,  but  could  only  feel. 

He  could  feel,  however,  and  after  awhile  he  felt  that  his  feathery  arms 
were  being  pressed  closer  to  his  body,  and  that  he  and  all  the  other  little  Snow- 
flakes  were  growing  round  and  smooth  and  getting  closer  and  closer  together. 

When  the  sun  shone  very  brightly,  all  the  little  Flakes  grew  warm,  and 
thawed  a  trifle ;  then  when  the  darkness  came,  so  still  and  cold,  they  froze  verj' 
hard.  This  freezing  and  thawing  kept  on  for  a  long  time,  until  one  fine  morn- 
ing they  awoke  to  find  themselves  firmly  frozen  together  into  blue  and  white 
ice,  beautifully  striped.  At  the  same  time  they  discovered  that  they  were  much 
farther  down  the  valley  than  before.  They  had  traveled  so  very  slowly  that 
they  really  hadn't  noticed  it  at  all. 

The  Flakes  began  to  look  about  them  now.  The  found  they  were  a  part 
of  a  huge  ice-river  flowing  slowly,  oh,  so  slowly,  down  through  the  valley  to  the 
sea ;  for  in  Greenland  it  is  too  cold  for  these  rivers  of  ice  to  melt  and  form  rivers 
of  water. 

As  the  ice-river  flowed  along,  it  scraped  and  smoothed  off  the  big  rocks 
of  the  mountain-sides  and  the  valley  bottom,  and  carried  the  broken  pieces  along, 
just  as  our  rivers  of  water  carry  along  the  sand  and  mud  washed  from  their 
banks  by  their  flowing. 

(We  find  rocks  today  all  polished  and  scoured  by  just  such  immense  ice- 
rivers,  or  glaciers,  which  flowed  over  them  long,  long  ago,  before  there  were 
people  here). 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  tell  of  the  little  Snowflake's  travels  from  the  high 
valley  in  the  mountains  to  the  sea ;  but  no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  a  time 
he  spent  on  the  journey,  though  it  is  said  that  he  never  at  any  time  went  faster 
than  sixtv  feet  a  day. 
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But  when  the  Snowflake  reached  the  sea  at  last,  he  saw  very  strange  sights. 

He  saw  the  Esquimaux  mothers  in  their  white  trousers  carrying  their  little 
naked  babies  in  their  hoods,  and  Esquimaux  fathers  out  in  their  kyaks  spearing 
seals.  These  kyaks  were  canoes  made  of  sealskin,  and  he  saw  some  of  them 
stuck  up  on  poles  out  of  the  reach  of  the  hungry  dogs,  who  are  very  fond  of 
gnawing  sealskin.  He  saw  the  funny  little  ice  houses,  too,  in  which  these  people 
lived,  for  he  was  near  the  edge  of  the  glacier  now,  where  he  could  look  across 
the  bay  at  the  village. 

All  at  once  the  Snowflake  heard  a  crack — crack !  boom — boom !  very  near 
by:  he  felt  himself  go  down  into  the  water,  then  up,  then  down,  then  up — until 


•JlIE    HUGE    RIVER  OF    ICE. 


away  he  floated  out  into  the  bay  with  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  packed  close 
to  him  still.  He  heard  a  shout  across  the  bay,  and  as  he  looked  up  he  saw  the 
little  Esquimaux  boys  running  up  from  the  beach.  Chasing  after  them  was  a 
huge  wave  which  broke  on  the  shore. 

Did  the  little  Snowflake,  all  hardened  into  ice,  know,  I  wonder,  that  he 
was  part  of  a  big,  big  iceberg  now  ?  and  that  the  iceberg  made  that  huge  wave 
when  it  broke  oflf  from  the  glacier  and  fell  over  into  the  water? 

Away  sailed  the  iceberg,  slowly  and  gracefully,  like  a  big,  big  ship.  It 
kept  along  its  course  with  hundreds  of  others  towards  the  south,  growing  smaller 
and  taking  on  strange  shapes  as  it  went,  turning  over  occasionally  when  it  got 
topheavy.  As  it  sailed,  it  dropped  its  load  of  dirt  and  stones  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  scaring  the  little  fishes,  and  finally,  little  by  little,  it  melted  away  en- 
tirely. 

Then  our  little  .Snowflake  found  himself  a  liltl"   waterdmji  once  more,  a 
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THE    ICEBERGS 

part  of  that  big  ocean  which  holds  so  very  many  little  watcrdrops.  And  did  he 
rest  there?  Not  long.  The  waterdrops  have  not  time  to  rest — they  have  work 
to  do. 

No  doubt  already  he  has  started  again  on  his  journey  to  the  clouds,  and 
perhaps  you  may  see  him  come  down  again,  a  little  raindrop,  in  the  very  next 
shower. 


Flowers. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

We  call  you  beautiful,  soulless  things, 

Yet  great  withal  your  mission — 
To  cheer,  to  breathe  forth  sympathy. 
Emblems  of  peace  and  purity, 
Blest  messengers  of  love! 


Soulless?     Aye;  but  soul-inspirers. 

In  our'  hearts  you  liveth  on. 
With  old-time,  tender  memories. 
As  gentle,  low-toned  harmonies. 

To  bloom  again  in  song. 


And  when  we  reach  the  Land  Supernal, 

We  shall  find  you  over  there; 
Flow'rs  beauteous,  flow'rs  radiant. 
That  in  Heaven's  wondrous  air. 

Grow  more  fragrant,  bloom  more  fair. 


Observations  on  a  Trip 

By  iVm. 

On  the  25th  of  April  last,  in  com- 
pany with  Elders  Stephen  L.  Richards 
and  Edwin  G.  Woolley  Jr.,  the  writer 
left  Salt  Lake,  to  attend  the  Sunday 
School  conferences  of  St.  George  and 
Kanab  Stakes.  On  boarding  the  train 
we  received  a  kindly  greeting  and 
hearty  handshake  *  from  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  who  was  on  his  way 
to  Los  Angeles,  .\fter  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  the  President  en- 
tertained us  for  an  hour  with  interest- 
ing bits  of  missionary  experience.  We 
reached  Modena  about  eleven  a.  m., 
and,  with  the  President's  blessing  upon 
our  labors,  set  out  for  St.  George. 

In  the  afternoon  snow  and  rain  be- 
gan to  beat  upon  us.  the  roads  became 
verv  heavy,  and  cold  weather  contrib- 
uted to  the  unpleasantness  of  the  trip. 
But  the  thought  that  we  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord  cheered  and  en- 
couraged us.  After  a  sixteen-hour 
stage  ride,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
we  came  in  sight  of  Dixie.  Half  an 
hour  later  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
postofifice.  What  a  change  !  The  sun 
shone  bright,  the  birds  were  singing 
their  morning  songs,  the  roses  and 
lilacs  filled  the  air  with  sweet  perfume, 
and  apricot  and  peach  trees  gave  evi- 
dence of  abundant  crops.     It  seemed 


Through  Southern  Utah. 

A.  Morton. 

as  if  we  had  just  entered  Paradise. 
Then  the  thought  came  to  us:  so  it 
will  be  at  the  end  of  life's  journey. 
The  way  is  often  "full  of  trials:"  but 
"weary  not,"  for  at  the  last  there  will 
be  found  sweet  rest  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

We  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
Brother  and  Sister  George  E.  Miles, 
and  in  a  few  moments  were  fast  asleep 
in  the  comfortable  beds  they  had  pro- 
vided for  us.  The  Sunday  Schoo'  con- 
ference the  following  day  was  well 
attended.  Some  Sunday  School  work- 
ers traveled  over  100  miles  to  be  pres- 
ent at  it.  The  timely  advice  of  Super- 
intendent Richards  will,  when  carried 
out,  raise  the  schools  of  the  stake  to  a 
higher  standard. 

At  4:30  Sunday  afternoon  we  left 
.St.  George  to  visit  Hurricane  warfl,  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles.  We  trav- 
eled for  a  number  of  miles  over  a 
splendid  piece  of  road,  made  by  con- 
victs from  the  Utah  Penitentiar\\  .And 
as  our  wagon  rolled  smoothly  along 
we  were  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  poet : 

"And  I've  learned  not  to  look  for  perfec- 
tion 

In  one  of  our  frail  human  kind: 
In  hearts  the  most  tender  and  loving 

Some  blemish  or  fault  we  can  find. 
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But  I  have  ne'er  found  the  creature 
So  low,  so  depraved,  or  so  mean, 

Hut  had  some  good  impulse,  some  virtue, 
That   among   his   bad    traits    might   be 
seen." 

Some  of  these  convicts  may  never 
be  able  to  "make  good"  again ;  but 
there  is  one  thing  they  can  do — make 
good  roads. 

Wc  arrived  in  Hurricane  about  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  much  later  than 
we   calculated.     Too    late    to   hold    a 


SCENE    NEAR    ST.    GEORGE. 

meeting?  No,  indeed !  The  meeting- 
house was  filled  with  people,  who  had 
waited  an  hour  and  a  half  for  our 
coming.  We  suggested  that  the  peo- 
ple be  dismissed,  but  the  suggestion 
was  met  with  disfavor,  and  a  short 
meeting  was  held.  What  the  people 
of  Hurricane  have  accomplishedin  the 
short  space  of  six  years  is  little  short 
of  miraculous.  The  father  of  the  ward, 


Bishop  Samuel   Isom,  entertained  us 

royally  at  his  home,  and  at  7  o'clock 
the  following  morning  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Kanab. 

It  is  with  regret  we  report  heavy 
losses  in  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  weather  has  been 
very  severe,  and  a  great  many  sheep, 
lambs,  and  cattle  have  perished.  With- 
in a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  we 
counted  thirty  dead  cattle.  Many  of 
these  had  come  down  to  two  small 
lakes  to  water.  After  drinking  heart- 
ily they  found  themselves  held  fast  in 
the  mud,  and  being  unable  to  extricate 
themselves,  perished.  At  9:30  in  the 
evening  we  rolled  into  a  place  called 
"Pipe  Springs."  Here  we  found  a 
family  by  the  name  of  Colvin,  in 
charge  of  the  old  fort  there.  Some 
years  ago  Brother  Colvin  and  his 
family  moved  from  Utah  to  the  Big- 
horn Basin,  Wyoming.  Some  time 
ago  his  farm  became  inundated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  and  return  to 
Utah,  to  start  life  afresh,  although  he 
is  well  along  in  years.  Those  Colvin 
people  taught  us  a  lesson  of  pluck 
and  perseverance.  Notwithstanding 
the  loss  they  had  sustained, 
they  uttered  not  one  word  of  com- 
l)laint.  They  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  the  man  who  induced 
them  to  leave  their  home  in  Utah  to 
go  to  Wyoming.  There  alone  in  the 
desert,  many  miles  from  the  nearest 
neighbor,  they  "work  and  wait,  and 
watch  and  pray."  firm  in  the  belief  that 
in  the  near  future  they  shall  be  once 
more  established  in  their  own  home 
among  the  Saints.  After  supper,  we 
were  shown  to  our  beds.  Brothers 
Richards  and  \\'oolley  were  assigned 
to  a  bed  which  was  occupied  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  when  he  made 
his  trips  south.  I  envied  them  a  little, 
but  the  next  morning,  after  they  had 
got  up,  and  while  they  were  preparing 
their  toilet,  I  slipped  into  their  bed  for 
a  little  while,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to 
say  I,  too,  had  occupied  President 
^'nuns:'s  bed. 


Six  Thousand  Miles  With  the  "Mormon"  Tabernacle  Choir. 


Impressions  of  the  Manager. 


VI. 


After  the  Cleveland  concert  our 
special  train  started  on  a  night  run  to 
Buffalo,  enroute  to  the  great  falls  of 
Niagara. 

It  was  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to 
me  that  we  did  not  sing  in  Buffalo, 
but  on  my  booking  tour  I  found 
every  hall  engaged.  The  city  owns 
a  large  convention  auditorium  in 
which  is  installed  a  magnificent  or- 
gan, the  one  that  was  built  for  the 
Pan  American  Exposition.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  a  date.  I  brought 
to  bear  every  influence  possible  to  get 
in  Buffalo,  but  without  avail.  The 
most  prominent  impressario  in  that 
city  was  a  lady  named — well,  cour- 
tesy to  the  gentler  sex  prevents  me 
from  disclosing  her  identity.  I  was 
directed  to  her  studio  in  the  residence 
section,  and  upon  reaching  my  desti- 
nation encountered  a  very  handsome 
woman,  evidently  of  great  social  in- 
fluence and  distinction.  She  was 
much  interested  in  my  proposition  to 
liring  a  chorus  of  200  singers  to  Buf- 
falo until  she  came  in  contact  with  the 
word  "Mormon."  Then  she  rebounded 
like  rubber.  A  sickly,  incredulous 
smile  enveloped  her  features,  and  she 
kept  up  a  perpetual  negative  shake  of 
her  head  during  the  rest  of  our  con- 
versation. I  left  with  anything  but  a 
pleasant  feeling,  but  was  not  dis- 
heartened. 

I  hunted  up  the  former  manager 
of  the  American  concerts  of  the  Shef- 
field Choir,  but  as  no  hall  could  be 
secured,  negotiations  were  off,  and  so 
we  did  not  sing  in  Buffalo. 

Our  choir  train  reached  Buffalo  at 
7  o'clock  a.  m.,  October  30th,  and  five 
u'inutes  later  left  for  Niagara  Falls. 
Our  visit  to  this  wonderful  natural  at- 
traction was  one  of  extreme  pleasure. 
In  the  face  of  all  that  has  been  writ- 
ten concerning  these  beautiful  and 
stupendous  cataracts,  it  woidd  be  pre- 


sumptuous for  me  to  attempt  any  de- 
scription of  my  own.  But  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  from  the  reflec- 
tions of  Charles  Dickens  upon  visiting 
the  great  falls. 

"It  was  not  until  I  came  on  Table 
Rock,  and  looked — Great  Heaven,  on 
what  a  fall  of  bright-green  water! — that 
it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and 
majesty. 


ELI   H.  PEIRCE, 
Father  of  the  Choir  Tour. 

"TIien,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my 
Creator  I  was  standing,  the  first  effect, 
and  the  enduring  one — instant  and  last- 
ing— of  the  tremendous  spectacle,  was 
Peace.  Peace  of  Mind,  tranquility,  cahii 
recollections  of  tlie  Dead,  great  thoughts 
of  Eternal  Rest  and  Happiness:  notliing 
of  gloom  or  terror.  Niagara  was  at  once 
stamped  upon  my  heart,  an  Image  of 
Beauty:  to  remain  there,  changeless  and 
indclil)le,  until  its  pulses  cease  to  beat, 
for  ever. 

"Oh,  how  the  strife  and  trouble  of 
daily  life  receded  from  my  view,  and  les- 
sened in  the  distance,  during  the  ten 
memorable  days  we  p.assed  on  that  Kn- 
ehanted  Gro\md!  Wh;U  voices  spoke 
from  out  the  thundering  water;  what 
faces,  faded  from  the  carlh,  looked  out 
upon  me  from  its  gleaming  depths;  what 
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Heavenly  promise  glistened  in  those  an- 
gils'  tears,  the  drops  of  many  hues,  that 
showered  around,  and  twined  themselves 
about  the  gorgeous  arches  which  the 
changing  rainbows  made! 

"To  wander  to  and  fro  all  day,  and 
see  the  cataracts  from  all  points  of  view; 
to  stand  upon  the  edge  of  the  Great 
Horse  Shoe  Fall,  marking  the  hurried 
water  gathering  strength  as  it  ap- 
proached the  verge,  yet  seeming,  too,  to 
pause  before  it  shot  into  the  gulf  below; 
to  gaze  from  the  river's  level  up  at  the 
torrent  as  it  came  streaming  down;  to 
climb  the  neighboring  lieights  and  watch 
it  through  the  trees,  and  see  the  wreath- 
ing water  in  the  rapids  hurrying  on  to 
take   its   fearful   plunge;   to   linger   in   the 


GEO.  C.  SMITH, 
Assistant  Treasurer  Choir  Tour, 
shadow  of  the  solemn  rocks  three  miles 
below;  watching  the  river,  as  stirred  by 
no  visible  cause,  it  heaved  and  eddied 
and  awoke  the  echoes,  being  troubled 
yet,  far  down  beneath  the  surface,  by  its 
giant  leap;  to  have  Niagara  before  me, 
lighted  by  the  sun  and  by  the  moon,  red 
in  the  day's  decline,  and  gray  as  evening 
slowly  fell  upon  it;  to  look  upon  it  every 
day,  and  wake  up  in  the  night  and  hear 
its  ceaseless  voice:  this  was  enough. 

"I  think  in  every  quiet  season  now, 
still  do  these  waters  roll  and  leap,  and 
roar  and  tumble,  all  day  long;  still  are 
the  rainbows  spanning  them,  a  hundred 
feet  below.  Still,  when  tlie  sun  is  on 
them  do  they  shine  and  glow  like  molten 
gold.      Still,    when    the    day    is    gloomy, 


do  they  fall  like  snow,  or  seem  to  crum- 
ble away  like  the  front  of  a  great  chalk 
cliflf,  or  roll  down  the  rock  like  dense 
white  smoke.  But  always  does  the 
miglity  stream  appear  to  die  as  it  comes 
down,  and  always  from  its  unfathom- 
able grave  arises  that  tremendous  ghost 
of  spray  and  mist  which  is  never  laid: 
which  has  haunted  this  place  with  the 
same  dread  solemnity  since  Darkness 
brooded  on  the  deep,  and  that  first  flood 
before  the  Deluge— Light — came  rushing 
on   Creation  at  the  word  of  God." 

At  Niagara,  the  only  delay  experi- 
enced on  our  trip  was  cau.sed  by  a  few 
members  of  our  party  missing  the 
electric  cars  on  the  Canadian  side  and 
being  obliged  to  walk  back  over  the 
suspension  bridge.  The  train  men 
were  good  natured,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  delay  upset  the  sched- 
ule of  the  entire  New  York  Central 
system.  However,  we  were  able  to 
get  to  Rochester  that  evening  in  time 
to  fulfil  our  engagement  at  the  Con- 
vention hall. 

The  Rochester  papers  give  the  story 
of  the  concert,  and  some  of  the  arti- 
cles are  reproduced. 

COMMENTS. 

Rochester  Post-Express,  Oct.  31,  1911. 

Interest  in  the  Mormon  choir,  the  choir 
which  sings  in  the  great  Tabernacle  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  was  sociological  quite  as 
much  as  it  was  musical.  To  tell  the  truth, 
that  interest  was  greater  than  the  rather 
meager  audience  in  Convention  hall 
might  seem  to  indicate.  For  to  most  folks 
Mormonism  means  polygamy  and,  while 
people  were  curious  to  see  how  the  Mor- 
mons looked  as  a  body — ^whether  they 
were  intelligent,  spiritual-minded,  happy 
— many  persons  undoubtedly  stayed 
away  from  the  concert  from  a  feeling  of 
instinctive  aversion.  Those  who  went 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  choir — there 
were  some  two  hundred  of  them — for  the 
stigmata  of  Mormonism,  remembering 
the  hard  faces  of  some  of  the  elders  as 
shown  by  pictures  in  books  and  maga- 
zines. The  choir  must  have  sensed  this 
feeling — especially  the  women — for  they 
looked  as  though  they  felt  that  they 
were  on  trial.  Some  of  them  are  very 
good-looking:  but  the  majority  are  rather 
plain,  while  faces  indicative  of  spiritual- 
ity are  few.  Men  and  women  alike  look 
as  though  they  felt  that  the  hand  of  the 
world  was   against   them,  and   they  hurl 
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back  scorn  for  scorn.  As  a  choir  they 
sing  well;  but  the  virtues  of  their  singing 
are  those  of  a  large  sonority,  vigor  and 
emphasis  rather  than  delicacy  of  shading 
and  the  fine  things  in  vocal  art  which  we 
associate  with  the  Sheffielders  and  the 
Toronto  people.  Evan  Stephens  has 
drilled  them  into  an  effective  choral  ma- 
chine and  their  singin.g  of  Dudlev  Buck's 
setting  of  the  Forty-Second  Psalm  and 
the  Fnale  to  Coleridge  Taylor's  "Death 
of  Minnehaha"  was  highly  effective. 
Some  of  the  voices  are  excellent;  others, 
however,  have  more  quantity  than  qual- 
ity. *  *  *  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
numbers  of  the  evening  was  the  conduc- 
tor's "Evening  Song"  [Christmas  Song], 
sun.g  by  women  alone.  The  "Lucia"  sex- 
tette, sung  by  fifty  solo  voices,  and  a 
huge  choral  back.ground  was  also  notable 
as  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  by 
sheer  choral  drill.  How  thoroughly 
these  Mormon  musicians  study  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  choir  sang  his  or  her  part 
from  memory.  If  we  could  only  wel- 
come these  Mormon  men  and  women  as 
Christians,  we  should  beseech  them  to 
come  again. 

Rochester  Advertiser,  Oct.  31.  1911. 

For  some  reason  or  other  Rochester 
failed  in  its  reception  nf  the  big  Mormon 
Choir  at  Convention  Hall  last  night.  The 
audience  was  regrettably  and  most  unde- 
servedly small  and  if  on  reli.giotis 
grounds  peonle  stayed  away,  it  is  only 
fair  to  remark  that  they  deserve  to  have 
missed  the  unusually  good  exhibition  by 
the  famous  organization.  Rarely  is  a 
chorus  as  even  and  well  balanced  as  this 
western  choir,  and  another  noteworthy 
feature  was  the  singing  of  the  entire  nrn- 
grammc  from  memory,  which  enabled 
the  singers  to  nay  more  attention  to  the 
conductor,  and  the  results  were  verv 
evident.  The  opening  number,  the  "Sol- 
diers' Chorus"  from  "Faust."  was  a  fine 
introduction,  while  in  the  Dudlev  Buck 
arrangement  of  "God  Is  Our  Refuge" 
from  the  forty-second  psalm,  and  the 
selection  from  McClellan's  Irrigation 
Ode  the  chorus  rose  to  a  volume  of 
tone  together  with  a  splendid  shading, 
long  to  be  remembered  with  pleasure. 
Miss  Fvans,  who  was  to  sing  the  "Jewel 
Song"  from  "Faust,"  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear and  Mr.  Hatn  fH'indl  substituted 
for  her,  giving  the  "Celeste  Aida"  very 
pleasingly.  Miss  While,  a  harpist,  and 
Mr.  Weihe.  violinist,  varirrl  the  pro- 
gramme     with      instrumental      numbers, 


though  probably  the  most  enjoyable  solo 
work  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Ensign's 
beautiful,  rich  bass  voice,  exceptionally 
sweet  and  smooth,  in  the  "Gypsy  Sweet- 
heart" from  Victor  Herbert's  "Fortune 
Teller,"  which  delighted  the  audience  so 
thoroughly  that  it  was  repeated.  Great 
credit  is  due  Mr.  Stephens,  the  conduc- 
tor, whose  splendid  work  and  careful 
training  count  so  much  in  a  concert  of 
this  description. 

Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle,  Oct. 
31,   1911. 

The  best  things  were  the  Soldiers' 
Chorus  from  "Faust,"  sung  with  precis- 
ion and  spirit:  the  "Death  of  Minnehaha" 
from  Coleridge  Taylor's  "Hiawatha"  and 
Dudley  Buck's  "God  Is  Our  Refuge." 
This  last  number  was  very  effectively 
done  and  caused  one  to  feel  that  the 
chorus  could  do  good  work  with  better 
inusic. 

Ihe  soloists  were  Mr.  Hand  in  Verdi's 
"Celeste  Aida"  and  a  number  from  Mey- 
erbeer's "L'Africaine;"  Miss  White,  har- 
piste,  in  Thomas's  "Autumn"  and  an 
encore;  Mr.  Weihe,  violinist,  in  Viex- 
temp's  "Fantasie  Appassianata"  and  a 
berceuse  of  Sauret;  l\Ir.  Ensign  and  the 
chorus  in  a  number  from  "The  Fortune 
Teller." 

The  accompanying  was  especially  well 
done  by  Mr.  McClellan  at  the  piano  and 
Mr.  Kimball  at  the  organ.  These  gentle- 
men furnished  just  the  right  assistance 
and  background  for  the  chorus  and  solo- 
ists. 

Rochester  Herald,  Oct.  31,  1911. 

The  Irrigation  Ode,  a  part  of  which 
was  sung,  is  composed  by  Mr.  McClel- 
lan, who  was  the  accompanist  of  the 
choir  in  this  number,  which  introduces 
info  the  finale  the  air  of  "God  Save  the 
King"  or  the  melody  sung  to  "My 
Country,  'Tis  of  Thee."  Mr.  McClellan 
has  supplied  some  good  rtiusic  to  this 
and  the  choir  did  justice  to  it.  Mr. 
Stewart,  fStephens]  who  has  held  the 
post  of  conductor  to  this  choir  for 
twenty-one  years,  directed  last  night's 
concert.  His  voices  obey  him  and  his 
signs,  but  there  is  something  lacking. 
There  is  a  cnidcness  about  the  whole 
atmosphere.  We  trust  when  thev  sing  in 
New  York  Citv  (hat  they  will  feel  more 
at  home  and  do  justice  to  themselves. 
The  concert  was  under  the  local  manage- 
ment of  James  E.  F\irlong. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Home  Training  Bulletin. 

The  Agricultural  College  methods 
of  studying  poultry  and  hog  raising  are 
now  being  applied  to  the  problem  of 
rai.sing  boys  and  girls.  William  A. 
McKeever,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College 
at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  has  published 
a  series  of  eight  16-page  bulletins  as 
follows : 

No.  1  The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy. 

No.  2  Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save. 

No.  3  Training  the  Girl  to  Help  in 
the   Home. 

No.  4  Assisting  the  Boy  in  the 
Choice  of  a  Vocation. 

No.  5  A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and 
Girls. 

No.  6  Training  the  Bov  to  Work. 

No.  7  Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save. 

No.  8  Instructing  the  Young  in  Re- 
gard to  Sex. 

Each    bulletin    contains    a    careful 


study  of  its  problem  based  upon  ex- 
perience, with  the  help  of  scientific 
methods  where  possible.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  topics  is  concrete  and 
thoroughly  practical — designed  to  give 
to  parents  definite  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  methods  of  raising  boys  and 
girls.  Numbers  (3)  and  (6)  are  not- 
able in  their  recommendation  of  many 
good  "old-fashioned"  methods  '  of 
training  boys  and  girls  to  help  in  and 
about  the  home,  together  with  warn- 
ings against  some  old-fashioned 
abuses.  Number  (1)  is  a  splendid  ex- 
position of  the  evil  effects  of  the  cig- 
arette smoking  habit.  Every  boy  has 
a  right  to  this  information,  and  every 
father  should  see  that  he  gets  it.  Num- 
ber (8)  deals  with  a  generally  neg- 
lected, but  vitally  important  subject. 
Moral  purity  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  future  well  being  of  the  human 
race.  The  Latter-dav  Saints  have  al- 
wavs  appreciated  this  fact  and  sup- 
ported the  principle  of  chastity  by  the 
strongest  religious  sanctions.  Scien- 
tific studv  of  this  problem  brings  very 
nowerful  support  to  religion.  Here  re- 
ligion and  science  must  co-operate  in 
bringing  about  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  spiritual  salvation  of  the  human 
familv.  Parents  and  teachers  should 
be  alive  to  the  dangers  of  present-dav 
social  life,  and  to  the  best  methods  of 
nrotecting  voutlis  from  these  dangers. 
This  little  bulletin  is  a  splendid  intro- 
duction to  the  subiect.  The  foot- 
notes and  bibliofiT^nhv  offer  ample 
o-iiidnnce  for  further  study. 

We  commend  these  bulletins  to  Sun- 
dav  School  officers  and  teachers,  and 
to  all  parents. 

The   bulletins    may   be   had    for   2 
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cfnts  each  retail,  or  1  cent  each  whole- 
sale, hy  addressing 

Professor  Wm.  A.  McKeever, 

Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 

The  Utah  Acfriciiltural  College  fat 
T  oean)  is  an  institution  of,  for,  and 
hy  the  people.     Its  courses  deal  with 


vital  livinsj  questions  in  Agriculture, 
Home  T^conomics,  Agricultural  En- 
gineering, Commerce,  Mechanic  .-Xrts 
and  General  Science.  Its  graduates 
are  prominent  in  the  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  West.  Its  student 
life  is  clean,  democratic  and  verv  vig- 
orous, a  fine  preparation  for  citizen- 
ship. It  is  leading  the  State's  march 
of  progress. 


Heirs  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

A    question    has    been    submitted    con- 


ccrninfr  the  vision  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Csee  "History  of  the  Church,"  Vol.  2, 
pnpre  380).  in  which  he  beheld  the  glory 
of  the  Celestial  kingdom  and  in  that 
kingdom  saw.  among  others,  his  father 
.Tnd  mother  and  also  his  brother  Alvin, 
who  had  died  years  prior  to  that  time. 

Joseph  Smith  himself,  to  whom  this 
glorious  vision  was  made  manifest, 
was  surprised  to  see  his  brother  Alvin 
^mong  those  saved  in  the  Celestial 
kingdom,  inasmuch  as  Alvin  had  died 
nrior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  and  had  not  been  baptized  for 
the  remission  of  his  sins.  Plainly,  the 
vision  given  to  the  Prophet  was  not  a 
presentation  of  conditions  as  thev  then 
fxisted.  but  was  a  vision  of  the  future. 
It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  at  that 
time  flRSfi)  .Mvin  had  attained  exal- 
tation in  the  Celestial  kingdom :  in- 
deed, it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  Prophet's  father  and 
piother  had  then  attained  Celestial  ex- 
•dtation.  whereas  both  of  them  were 
I'ving  in  the  flesh.  As  Joseph  pon- 
''(■rcd  over  the  moaning  of  the  vision 
the  voice  of  the  Lorrt  came  to  him, 
saying: 

"All  who  have  died  without  a  knowl- 
cdrre  of  this  Gospel,  who  would  have  re- 
ceived it  if  they  h.id  been  permitted  to 
tarrv.  shall  he  heirs  of  the  celestial  king- 
dom of  God:  also  all  that  shall  die  hence- 
forth without  a  knowledge  of  it.  who 
would  have  received  it  with  all  their 
hearts,  shall  be  heirs  of  that  kingdom, 
for  T,  the  I.ord,  will  judge  all  men  ac- 
cording to  their  worW^,  according  to  the 
desire  of  their  hearts." 


This  revelation  is  not  to  be  inter- 
preted to-  mean  that  the  intent  is  to  be 
accepted  for  the  deed,  and  that  those 
who  die  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  but  who  would  have  accepted 
it  had  its  glad  tidings  reached  them, 
will  thus  be  saved  and  exalted  with- 
out compliance  with  the  laws  and  or- 
dinances of  the  Gospel.  The  require- 
ments of  faith,  repentance,  and  bap- 
tism, both  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
anply  to  all,  whether  living  or  dead. 
Through  the  mercy  of  God  it  is  pro- 
vided that  those  who  die  without  hear- 
ing the  Gospel  message  but  whose  de- 
sire was  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  who 
would  have  accepted  it  had  they  had 
the  opportunity,  shall  yet  find  that  op- 
portunitv,  and  when  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  Gospel  in  the  spirit-world 
the  necessary  ordinances  of  baptism, 
ordination,  etc..  shall  be  performed  for 
them  through  their  kindred  still  in  the 
flesh.  For  this  work,- — the  vicarious 
service  of  the  living  in  behalf  of  the 
dead— the  Latter-day  Saints  rear  and 
maintain  temtilcs  and  officiate  therein 
in  saving  ordinances. 

Neither  Alvin  Smith  nor  any  other 
nerson  has  entered,  or  can  enter,  the 
Celestial  kingdom  without  compliance 
with  the  rentu'rements  of  the  Gospel. 
Fven  Jesus  Christ  rendered  obedience 
thereto :  and  were  the  tuibaptized  to  be 
adinitted  the  words  of  the  Savior  Him- 
sflf  would  br  made  void,  for  He  de- 
clared :  "F.xcent  a  man  be  born  of 
'vpter  and  of  the  Spirit  he  cannot  en- 
t'T  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  f  Tohn 
^■.S^. 
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The  Terms,  "Prophet,"  "Seer,"  and  "Revelator." 


I'Icasc  exphiin  ihc  meaning  of  the  sep- 
arate terms  "Propliet,"  "Seer,"  and  "Rev- 
elator," as  applied  to  the  President  of  the 

I'liurch. 

'I'he  term  "prophet"  both  by  deri- 
vation of  tlie  word  itself  and  by  its 
scriptural  use  denotes  one  who  re- 
ceives, interprets,  and  proclaims  the 
revelations  of  God.  His  message  may 
Dcrtain  to  matters  of  past  or  present 
importance  and  not  to  the  future  alone. 
Prior  to  the  time  of  Samuel,  one  en- 
dowed with  prophetic  power  was 
called  a  "seer;"  thus  runs  the  record: 
"For  he  that  is  now  called  a  prophet 
was  beforetime  called  a  seer"  ( I  Sam- 
uel 9:9).  The  specific  office  of  the 
prophet  is  included  in  that  of  the  seer, 
as  are  the  powers  of  the  "revelator." 
(See  Mosiah  8:15,  16.) 

The  function  of  the  three  may  be 
and    commonly   are   combined    in    the 


^anie  person ;  and  he,  when  authori- 
tatively called  and  divinely  invested, 
stands  as  an  intermediary  between 
Deity  and  mortals.  As  a  seer,  he  is 
permitted  to  behold  in  fittin<^  plain- 
ness the  manifestations  of  Divine  pur- 
pose and  plan ;  as  prophet,  he  is  en- 
liij^htened  to  comprehend  the  meaning 
and  will  of  his  Lord ;  as  revelator  he 
is  empowered  and  ofttimes  com- 
manded to  proclaim  the  same  to  the 
people. 

For  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject 
see  "Improvement  Era,"  Vol.  9,  No. 
2,  December,  1905,  p.  156,  (Article 
"Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  of  the 
Living  God.")  See  also  "Tiic  .Arti- 
cles of  Faith,"  page  231,  note  con- 
cerning the  term  "prophet"  on  page 
237.  and  Lecture  on  Revelation,  pp. 
308-313. 


Getting  Aquainted  With  Mother. 


One  girl,  at  the  close  of  school,  said  : 
"I  just  love  vacation.  It  gives  me  such 
a  good  chance  to  get  acquainted  with 
mother."  Her  friends  laughed  at  her 
quaint  expression,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  that  strange  remark. 
School  girls  do  not  have  much  time 
to  get  really  acquainted  with  their 
mothers — to  settle  down  for  those 
long,  confidential,  chummy  talks 
which  delight  the  heart  of  every  moth- 
er as  well  as  every  daughter.  Five 
days  of  each  week  are  spent  in  school, 
Saturdays  are  for  outings  and  the 
doing  of  little  odds  and  ends  that  need 
straightening  out,  Sundays  are  for  rest 
and  relaxation,  evenings  are  for  study 
and  occasional  social  gatherings.  .\nd 


where  is  the  time  for  intercourse  be- 
tween mother  and  daughter?  But 
when  summer  comes,  it  is  different. 
Another  girl  remarked  recentlv,  "I 
am  going  to  learn  to  sew  this  sum- 
mer." 

"So  you  can  help  your  mother  with 
the  mending?"  she  was  asked. 

"Well,  it  is  partly  that,"  she  replied. 
"But  I  particularly  want  to  learn  to 
sew  so  I  can  be  witli  mother  while 
she  is  doing  it."  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  talks  those  two  will  have  over 
their  mending  this  summer. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand,  girls. 
If  you  do  not  "get  acquainted."  during 
the  summer,  it  will  not  be  because  the 
opportunity  was  denied  you. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLWORK^^ 
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Superintendents'  Department. 

General  Superintendciicy,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay 
and  Stephen  L.   Richards. 


CONCERT   RECITATIONS   FOR   SEPTEMBER. 

SUBJECT— CHURCH   ORGANIZATION   (Continued). 

FIRST  SUNDAY— PROPHETS  AND  APOSTLES  SENT  OF  GOD. 

(Luke  11:49.) 

"Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  them  prophets 
and  apostles." 

SECOND  SUNDAY— CALLED  OF  GOD  AND  NOT  OF  MEN. 

(Gal.  1:1.) 

"Paul,  an  apostle,  (not  of  men,  neither  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  God  the  Father,  who  raised  him  from  the  dead;)" 

THIRD  SUNDAY— GOD'S  FOUNDATION   FOR  HIS  CHURCH. 

(Eph.  2:19-20.) 

"Now  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God ; 

"And  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus 
Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer  stone." 


SACRAMENT   GEM. 
(Deseret  S.  S.  Songs,  No.  45.) 

In  remembrance  of  Thy  suffering. 

Lord,  these  emblems  we  partake, 
When  Thyself  Thou  gav'st  an  off'ring. 

Dying  for  the  sinner's  sake. 
We've  forgiven  as  Thou  biddest 

All  who've  trespasses'  against  us; 
Lord  forgive,  as  we'-,  s  forgiven, 

All  Thou  see'st  amiss  in  us. 
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The  Attendance  Mark. 

Progressive  schools  arc  not  content 
unless  they  can  report  frequently  one 
hundred  per  cent  in  attendance  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  at  9:30  prayer 
meeting  and  the  regular  session  of 
Sunday  School.  This  is  the  proper 
ideal  to  work  for,  and  every  honest 
effort  put  forth  to  attain  it  is  most 
commendable.  But  we  must  not  make 
the  one  hundred  per  cent  mark  the 
end  in  itself ;  for  it  is  only  a  means  to 
a  higher  and  nobler  end.  The  pres- 
ence of  all  the  officers  and  teachers  is 
but  a  means.  Each  one  is  present  for 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  children 
to  love  Truth,  and  to  guide  the  soul 
in  its  search  for  Truth.  If  a  teacher 
be  absent,  this  end,  that  day,  so  far  as 
that  one  teacher  is  concerned,  cannot 
be  attained. 

But,  we  are  asked,  suppose  a 
teacher  be  present  at  the  9  :30  prayer 
meeting,  and  the  superintendency  ap- 
point him  to  visit  his  department  in  a 
neighboring  school,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work, 
should  he  not  receive  credit  for  being 
in  attendance  at  his  own  school?  Sup- 
pose, we  answer,  that  the  local  super- 
intendency appoint  one  half  of  the 
officers  and  teachers  to  attend  Quar- 
terly Conference,  would  it  be  the  truth 
to    credit    them    as    being   present    in 


the  Sunday  School  as  well?  Would 
any  little  child  that  day  be  blessed 
l)y  their  ])resence  in  the  school? 
Would  the  voices  of  those  at  Con- 
ference be  iieard  in  the  school — either 
in  song,  testimony,  or  instruction? 
Plainly,  the  purpose  of  having  the 
teachers  present  would  not  be  at- 
tained, and  therefore  they  should  not, 
and  cannot  in  truth,  receive  an  at- 
tendance mark.  Only  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  could  be  present  that 
day. 

An  explanation,  however,  should  be 
made,  and  the  excuse  mark  given. 
The  number  of  excuses  is  recorded 
as  well  as  the  number  in  attendance. 
In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to 
say  that  only  legitimate  excuses 
should  be  accepted,  and  whenever  an 
officer  or  a  teacher  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  attend,  he  should  make  all  pos- 
sible effort  to  get  his  excuse  to  the 
superintendency  before  9 :30  a.  m. 
Sunday  morning. 

For  a  common  standard  then,  in  all 
the  schools,  let  it  be  understood  that 
no  attendance  mark  be  given  for  an 
absentee,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances;  but  if  the  absence  be  excus- 
able, let  the  record  so  show.  In  this 
way,  while  the  report  may  not  always 
be  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  record 
will  .still  be  ideal,  and  what  is  best, 
it  will  be  truthful. 


A  Blessed  Secret 

It  is  a  blessed  secret,  this  of  living  by  the  day.  Any  one  can  carry  his 
burden,  however  heavy,  until  nightfall.  Any  one  can  do  his  work,  however 
hard,  for  one  day..  Any  one  can  live  sweetlv  patiently,  lovingly  and  surely 
until  the  sun  goes  dowm.  And  this  is  all  that  life  ever  really  means  to  us — 
just  one  little  day. 

Do  today's  duty;  fight  today's  temptations,  and  do  not  weaken  and  dis- 
tract yourself  by  looking  forward  to  things  you  cannot  see,  and  could  not 
understand  if  you  saw  them..  God  gives  us  nights  to  shut  down  the  curtain 
of  darkness  on  our  little  days. 

We  cannot  see  beyond.  Short  horizons  make  life  easier,  and  give  us  one 
of  the  blessed  secrets  of  a  brave,  true,  holy  living. 
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Librarians*  Department. 

Books  for  the  Home  Library  (Continued). 

I  Prepared  by  Karen  M.  Jacobson,  Library  Organizer  of  Utah.] 

HEROES  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

6  M.  S.  Hawthorne,  N.     Tanglewood  Tales;  a  Second  Wonder  Book,  illus- 

trated by  G.  W.  Edwards Houghton       2.50 

These  stories  are  told  in  a  style  and  English  which  make  them  classic 
tliough  they  are  not  equal  to  the  "Wonder  Book." 

Wonder  Book,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane Houghton       3.00 

One  of  tlie  classics  that  the  children  should  know  in  the  wonderful 
color  illustrations  of  Walter  Crane. 

7  II.  5.  Kingsley,  C.     The  Heroes;  or  Greek  Fairy  Talcs  for  My  Children 

•. Baker  and  Taylor       1.50 

Probably  the  greatest  and  most  truthful  rendering  of  these  stories. 
Kingsley  has  brought  out  strong  ideals  of  moral  as  well  as  physical 
courage. 

7-8     Lambs,   C.     Adventures  of  Odysseus    Heath         .25 

Even  Lamb's  Story  of  the  Wanderings  of  Odysseus  seldom  stirs  the 
little  folk  as  does  Palmer's  translation  in  which  the  poetry  and  swing 
of  the  great  epic  are  preserved. 

Get  the  following  to  read  aloud  in  the  home  circle: 

S     H.  S.  Homer.     Odyssey,  tr.  by  G.  H.  Palmer Houghton         .75 

HEROES  OF  THE  NORTH 

6-R     Bal'lwin,  J.     Story  of  Siegfried Scribner       1.10 

This  is  not  an  adaptation  either  of  the  Nibelunger  lied  or  tbe  Volsunga 
saga,  though  the  material  has  been  drawn  from  both  German  and 
Norse  sources. 

7-S     Cliapin,   A.   A.     Story  of  the   Rhincgold Harper       1.25 

This  is  the  story  of  Siegfried  as  Wagner  used  it  for  his  great  opera, 
"The  Nibelungen  Ring."  The  story,  is  full  of  good  and  evil  and  so 
suitable  only  for  older  children. 

KING   ARTHUR   STORIES. 

5C)     Ra<lford,  _M.  L.     King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Rand         .50 

This  is  probably  the  best  edition  for  an  introduction  to  the  Morte 
d'  Arthur,  because  the  stories  are  based  on  the  interest  in  battles. 
The  finer  meaning  of  chivalry  is  left  for  later  years. 

7S     Pyle,  H.     Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights Scribner      2.50 

The  most  attractive  of  the  King  Arthur  Iiooks.  Beautiful  in  thought, 
expression  and  illustration.  But  the  old  English,  while  it  perfectly  suits 
the  subject,  is  somewhat  difficult  for  children  to  grasp,  so  the  Pyle 
books  are  suggested  for  later  reading  after  the  story  has  been  intro- 
duced. 

6  S     M.icLeod.  M.     Book  of  King  .Artluir Stokes     1.50 

.An  attractive  version,  "Go  after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  and  it 
'^hall  bring  you  to  good  fame  and  renown." 

7-S     Frost.  W.  H.     Court  of  King  Arthur Scribner       1.50 

The  stories  arc  told  as  a  party  travels  through  England  stopping  at 
the  places  made  famous  by  their  association  with  Arthur's  name.  Be- 
cause of  the  inclusive  story  it  is  diffioilt  for  younger  children  to  under- 
sl.-'nrl.  though  the  stories  themselves  are  unusually  well  told. 

7-8     Knicrhts  of  the  Round  Table Scribner        1.50 

Seniiel  to  Court  of  King  Arthur. 

H.  .S.  Lanier,  S.  ed.     Boy's  King  Arthur Scribner       2.00 

One  of  the  best  versions,  though  dilTicult  for  younger  boys  to  read. 
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6-7     Barnes  J.     Giant   of  Three   Wars Applcton       1.25 

Covers  the  war  experiences  of  General  VVinfield  Scott. 

6  8     Coffin,  C.  n.     Boys  of  76 Harper      2.00 

"One  of  the  historical  stories  which  children  enjoy.    The  author's  per- 
sonal prfjudiccs  can  do  littk-  harm  in  treating  this  period." 

7-II.  S.     Finncmore  J.  Peeps  at  Many  Lands:     France Macmillan         .75 

The  liniileil  nnmber  of  books  on   travel  in   France  gives  this  volume 
an  added  value. 

7  11.  S.     Finncmore  J.  Peeps  at  Many  Lands:     India Macmillan         .75 

This  series   represents,  perhaps,  as  good  material  in  travel  for  older 

children  as  any  in  print. 
6-8     Finncmore  J.  Peeps  at  Many  Lands:     Japan Macmillan         .75 

See  note  above. 

M.  S.  Fiske  J.     War  of  Independence Houghton         .50 

A  study  in  causes  and  effects. 
H.   S.   Griffis,   W.   E.     Brave   Little  Holland Houghton         .75 

The  brave  struggle  of  Holland  with  the  sea  and  with  Spain. 

7-8     Grierson,  E.  W.     Peeps  at  many  Lands:     Scotland Macmillan  75 

Travel  with  the  addition  of  much  Scottish  legend. 
6-8     Kieffer  H.     Recollections  of  a  Drummer  Boy Houghton       1.50 

The  author  served  in  the   ISth  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volunteers. 
6-7     Lippincott,  S.  J.  C.     Merrie  England Ginn         .35 

A  new  edition  of  a  well  known  book. 
H.  S.  Lummis,  C.  F.     Some  strange  corners  of  our  country Century       1.50 

The   Grand   Canyon,  the  Pueblo   Indians,  etc. 
6-8     Moores,  C.  W.     Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln Houghton         .25 

An  unusually  well  conceived  and  well  written  biography.     Not  very 

long  and  full  of  interest. 
H.  S.     Parton,  J.  Captains  of  Industry  (two  volumes) Houghton,  each       1.60 

Short  sketches  of  busy  men. 
6-8     Richards,  Mrs.  ,L.  E.  Florence  Nightingale Appleton       1.25 

Inspiring,    sympathetic    but    not    emotional;    a    biography    which    has 

proved  its  power  to  interest  girls. 
5-8     Richman.  J.  &  Wallace,  J.  R.,  Good  Citizenship — .American .45 

Presents   both   useful   and   picturesque   side   of   city's   various   depart- 
ments. 
5-7     Schwatka,    F.     Children    of   the    Cold Educational       1.25 

This  volume  never  fails  in  its  appeal  to  children. 
8-H.  S.     Scudder.  H.  E.     George  Washington Houghton         .75 

"Mr.  Scudder  has  presented  just  what  the  boys  need." 
7-8     Tappan,   E.    M.     In   the   Days   of   Queen    Elizabeth Lothrop       1.00 

A  very  attractive  biography.     Will  interest  girls  especially. 

FICTION. 

4-5     Anrud,  H.     Lisbeth   Longfrock    Gin         .50 

A  story  of  Norwegian  peasant  life. 

6-7     Alcott,    L.    M.     Little    Men Little       1.50 

Life  of  boys  at  a  delightful  home  school.  ■ 

6-8     Little   Women,  illustrated   by   Merrill Little       1.00 

Same   illustrated    by   Stephens Little       2.00 

This  story  has  become  a  classic. 

7-8     An   Old    Fashioned    Girl Little       1.50 

Same   illustrated   by  Jessie   Wilcox   Smith    Little       2.00 

7-8     .Mtsheler,  J.   A.     Young  Trailers Appleton       1.50 

Pioneer  life  in   Kentucky  with   several   Indian  adventures. 

7-8     .A.ldrich,  T.  B.     Story  of  a  Bad  Boy Houghton         .70 

New  England  life.     .\  very  natural,  not  a  very  bad  boy. 

6-7     Amicis,   E.   de     Heart,   a   School    Boy's   Journal;   tr.   by   Isabel   F.   Hap- 
good  .' Crowell        .75 

Not  so  much  for  a  child's  reading  as  a  picture  of  Italian  boy  life  of 
interest  to  older  children,  teachers  and  parents.     Good  to  read  aloud. 

H.  S.  Barbour.  R.  H.     Weathby's  Inning Appleton       1.25 

Story  of  athletics  which  present  high  ideals  of  honor. 
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Convention  Results 


The  season  of  conventions  is  over. 
W'liat  harvest  has  been  reaped  from 
them? 

Speaking  from  the  Parents'  Class 
viewpoint,  there  have  come  several  im- 
portant results — some  disappointing, 
some  very  satisfactory. 

If  we  were  to  judge  by  the  record  of 
attendance  alone,  we  might  conclude 
that  the  Parents'  Classes  are  not  pro- 
gressing very  remarkably.  The  attend- 
ance is,  generally  speaking,  not  what 
it  should  be,  not  what  the  importance 
of  the  work  demands.  More  parents 
should  be  reached,  more  homes  must 
be  influenced  if  our  work  is  to  bring 
the  results  we  seek.  No  supervisor, 
we  feel,  should  be  satisfied  on  this 
point,  until  he  does  get  the  active  at- 
tention of  the  majority  of  the  parents' 
of  his  ward,  and  until  he  can  command, 
when  the  situation  demands  it,  par- 
ents enough  to  bring  desired  reforms 
into  being. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every 
.Sunday  should  see  the  parents  out  in 
full  force.  We  should  find  it  hard  to 
accommodate  them  if  everybody  came. 
"S'et,  it  is  most  desirable  and  practic- 
able, we  feel,  to  have  the  work  of  the 
Parents'  Class  felt  in  the  majority  of 
homes,  and  several  times  every  year 
the  parents  should  be  brought  together 
in  force.  Let  the  supervisors  plan 
something  worth  while — a  parents'  so- 
cial— some  reform  movement,  some 
fetching  ])rogram  that  will  draw  out 
the  strength  of  the  class.  Let  them 
.lini  to  get  and  keep  in  attendance  a 
larger  class  than  ever  before.  We  want 
to  make  this  year  a  record-breaker  in 
attendance. 

The  Parents'  Class  and  the  Ward. 

".\s  with  the  Parents'  Class,  so  with 
the  ward"  is  one  slogan  sent  in  by  a 
certain  stake.     A  live   Parents'  Class 


certainly  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
ward  activities.  Our  bishops  are  grad- 
ually coming  to  realize  this.  It  was  a 
very  gratifying  return  of  the  conven- 
tions to  feel  that  the-ward  and  stake 
authorities  are  appreciating  more  than 
ever  before  the  meaning  of  our  great 
movement. 


The  Bishops  and  Parents'  Class. 

There  is  a  growing  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Bishopric  of  various  com- 
munities to  keep  in  the  closest  touch 
with  Parents'  Class.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  here  is  their  golden 
opportunity  to  get  closer  to  the  hearts 
and  desires  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  the  ward.  Bishop  Taylor,  of  the 
Provo  Third  ward  is  especially  enthu- 
siastic on  this  point.  He  says  that 
the  Parents'  Class  has  enabled  him 
better  to  know  his  people  than  any 
other  means  yet  afiforded  in  the 
Church.  He  tried  to  visit  the  people 
in  their  homes  once  a  year.  It  was 
all  but  impossible  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  so  he  turned  to  the  Parents' 
Class  and  there,  he  tells  us,  he  has 
solved  his  problem.  The  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  there  have  put 
him  in  closer  touch  with  his  people  in 
far  less  time  than  any  system  of  home 
visiting  could  possibly  have  done.  This 
testimony  of  Parents'  Class  work  is 
appreciated.  We  commend  it  to  all 
our  bishops,  and  we  urge  that  if  they 
will  join  with  us  in  our  efiforts,  we  can 
be  of  untold  help  to  them. 

We  are  coming  to  feel  that  the  bish- 
op or  one  of  his  counselors  should  be 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  class.  Not 
that  lie  need  to  take  the  burden  of  the 
work  ;  he  probably  should  not  be  the 
head  teacher,  for  we  cannot  expect 
him  to  .-ittend  Union  meetings  and  do 
iither  s])ecial  work  re(|uired  :  but  the 
Parents'  Class  shoulil  feel  his 
strength,  and  have  him  present  often 
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to  help  n  the  work.  The  parents' 
work  sh(  uld  be  reinforced  constantly 
in  the  ward  meeting. 

Another  Gratifying  Result. 

Parents'  Classes  are  doing  real  Par- 
ents' Class  work  more  than  ever  be- 
fore.   We  are  learning  gradually  what 
our  distinctive  mission  is — and  better 
still,    we    are    steadily    acquiring    the 
habit  of  doing  things.    It  has  been  our 
delight  within  the  year  to  see  various 
Parents'    Classes    handle     some    vital 
problems   in   their   communities,   in   a 
way  to  bring  immediate  and  satisfying 
results.     We  have  called  on  our  va- 
rious stake  supervisors  for  a  report  of 
things  done.     Our  hope  is  to  publish 
the  reports  as  they  come,  in  the  Ju- 
venile Instructor.     They    will,    we 
feel  sure,  make  all  our  classes  realize 
that   the   Parents'   Classes   are   a   real 
moving  force,  and  the  force  is  grow- 
ing steadily. 

It  is  not  lack  of  high  ideals,  but  lack 
of  concerted  efifort  to  bring  about  those 
ideals,  that  we  most  need.  People 
must  learn  to  solve  together  the  prob- 
lems that  vex  us  all — this  was  one 
great  thought  Dr.  Giddings  of  Colum- 
bia recently  left  with  us. 

The  Doctor  is  right.  And  our  Par- 
ents' Class  is  the  "concerted  eiTort" 
we  can  use  to  solve  many  of  our  prob- 
lems. We  are  gradually  learning  how 
to  get  together,  think  together,  and  act 
together  for  the  purity  and  uplift  of 
our  homes  and  our  children. 

Interesting  the  Younger  Parents. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  younger 
parents  out,  is  still  with  us.  Many 
parents  who  need  the  work  most 
haven't  yet  got  the  Parents'  Class  hab- 
it. Considerable  progress,  however, 
is  being  made  in  this  matter.  Some 
wards  are  overcoming  one  phase  of 
this  trouble  by  establishing  a  Sunday 
School  nursery,  in  which  the  babes 
can  be  cared  for  while  their  mothers 
get  the  help  they  need  by  attending 
the  class. 


Another  commendable  efFort  is  be- 
ing made  to  interest  the  theological 
student  at  times  in  Parents'  Class  top- 
ics. When  some  subject,  vital  to  all, 
is  being  taken  up  by  the  Parents' 
Class;  when  some  skillful  lecturer  has 
been  brought  into  the  community,  the 
theological  and  Parents'  Classes  are 
often  joined. 

We  feel  that,  with  reason,  this  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  both  classes.  Par- 
ents and  children  should  often  study 
together — should  be  companions  in 
thought.  The  practice  of  bringing  the 
older  children  and  parents  together  to 
discuss  matters  close  to  their  highest 
interests,  must  result  in  breaking  down 
the  feeling  that  young  people  often 
have  against  dealing  with  parental 
problems,  and  it  ought  to  result  in  in- 
creased interest  in  both  classes. 

One  duty  of  the  Parents'  Classes  is 
to  help  increase  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  Sunday  School.  It  will  help 
•bring  results  to  have  the  parents  know 
better  the  thoughts  of  their  boys  and 
girls  by  working  with  them. 

The  Work  of  th;  Juvenile. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  va- 
rious stakes  have  approved  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for  the 
Parents'  Department.  Some  few  have 
desired  the  reinforcement  of  the  text 
books ;  but  all  have  agreed  that 
through  the  Juvenile  Instructor, 
the  classes  can  be  kept  moving  to- 
gether, that  the.  work  can  be  made 
more  vital  and  up-to-date.  A  decided 
effort  is  promised  to  increase  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Ju\'enile  Instructor 
among  our  homes,  and  to  encourage 
the  reading  of  it  by  the  parents.  It 
is  our  hope  to  make  this  effort  worth 
while  by  filling  the  Parents'  Depart- 
ment with  things  worth  reading. 

Taken  all  in  all  then,  we  feel  that 
our  Parents'  Classes  are  moving  for- 
ward steadily  and  effectively.  We  are 
learning  how  to  think  and  work  to- 
gether ;  we  see  more  plainly  our  dis- 
tinctive mission ;   we  are  being  more 
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appreciated  by  our  authorities,  and  re- 
ceiving tiieir  help;  we  are  gradually 
interesting  the  younger  parents  and 
those  of  marriageable  age  in  our  work ; 
we  have  found  through  the  medium  of 
the  Juvenile  Instructor  an  effective 
way  to  present  our  work. 

IV hat  zve  ivaiit  is  a  decided  increase 
in  attendance  in  our  classes.  Boost 
and  we  shall  get  it.  Do  things  and  it 
will  come.  When  they  come,  feed 
/hem:  you  can't  catch  a  horse  zvith  an 
empty  bak  tti'ice.  Get  the  authorities 
to  back  \'ou  by  backing  them,  and  your 
classes  will  need  more  room. 

Get  all  your  parents  out  at  least 
once  or  twice  or  three  times  a  year,  to 
a  social,  a  splendid  program,  or  to 
join  in  some  great  effort  to  better  your 
cumniunity. 

Suggestive  Topics  for  September. 

I.  Opening  of  School. 

1.  A  good  start  is  half  the  battle. 

2.  There   have   been   several   solu- 

tions to  this  problem  of  keep- 
ing children  out  of  school  in 
the  fall  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. 

(a)  Opening  school  in  October 

and    having    a    shorter 
year. 

(b)  Beginning  in    August    and 

running  school  for  half- 
day    sessions,    in    order 
that   children    may    help 
their  parents. 
Discuss  the  above  plans. 

3.  f  let  acquainted  with  the  teachers 

early  in  the  year. 
We   suggest   that   the  teachers  and 
members  of  scliool  board  be  invited  to 
|>;irticii)atc  in  this  discussion. 

II.  .  Iltrinlance  at  Sunday  School. 

1.     .Study  your  .Sunday  School  sta- 
tistics, 
(a  I      When  docs  the  greatest  fall- 
ing off  in  attendance  oc- 
cur? 
(b)      Why  do  children  of  the  In 
termediate  and  Theolog- 


ical grades  leave  Sunday 
School? 

(c)  To  what  extent  are  parents 

responsible?  Wherein 
can  the  Sunday  .School 
be  made  more  attractive 
during  those  years? 
What  can  teachers  do? 

(d)  What     sort     of     religious 

teaching  does  boy  and 
girl  nature  call  for  dur- 
ing the  adolescent  pe- 
riod ? 

(e)  What  steps  can  parents  take 

individually  and  collec- 
tively to  reinforce  the 
Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers  to  get  and 
keep  the  boy  and  girl  in 
Sunday  School? 

(f)  To     what    extent    can    and 

should  parents  know  the 
child's  lessons  during 
this  period  ? 

(g)  What  kind  of  religious  ac- 

tivity does  the  boy  or 
girl  of  the  adolescent  age 
enjoy  most?  How  can 
such  activity  be  provided 
— by  the  home?  by  the 
Sunday  School? 
Tnvite  your  Sunday  School  teachers 

and     superintcndency     to     participate 

with  you  in  the  above  topics. 

III.     Religious  Training  of  the  Child. 

1.  In  the  home. 

2.  In  the  auxiliary  organizations. 

(a)  What  are  you  doing  to  train 

your  children  in  the  car- 
dinal principles  of  the 
gospel  ? 

(b)  What     difficulties    do    you 

meet  in  getting  tliem  to 
attend  to  their  prayers, 
to  keep  the  Sabbath  Day 
holy,  to  refrain  from 
evil-speaking,  and  pro- 
fanity, to  speak  the  truth, 
to  attend  their  organiza- 
tions, and  otherwise  to 
live  the  lives  of  Latter- 
day  Saints? 
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(c)  When  and  how  should  such 
training  be  begun  and 
followed  up? 

( (1 1     What  can  you  do  to  rein- 

■  force  the  efforts  of  the 

organizations     that     are 

working   to    help    us    in 

these  important  matters  ? 

(e)  Invite  your  religious  work- 
ers to  join  you  in  dis- 
cussing this  vital  sub- 
ject. 


A  Suggestion. 
Now  that  summer  is  over,  shall  we 
not  plan  something  to  bring  together 
our  parents?  Why  not  a  social? 
a  fruit  festival?  a  harvest  home?  or 
some  other  festive  occasion  to  warm 
our  hearts  and  bring  us  all  out?  Such 
a  beginning  will  give  our  work  new 
life,  and  help  us  the  whole  year.  Let 
the  supervisors  think  up  something 
original  in  the  line  of  Parents'  Class 
entertainment  to  start  things  going 
merrilv. 


Theological  Department. 


John  M.  Mills,  Chairman: 


James  E.  Talma ge,  Geo.  H.  Wallace,  Milton  Bennion, 
Edw'n  G.   Woolley,  Jr. 


Second  Year. 

Paul  Before  the  Sanhedrin. 

This  body  consisted  of  about  sev- 
enty men  who  sat  as  judges,  much  the 
same  as  the  Greek  Areopagus.  On 
various  occasions  Paul  met  this  body 
and  probably  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  it.  He  saw  Stephen  condemned 
by  it  and  was  forced  long  afterwards 
to  defend  himself  for  accepting  the 
same  faith.  The  hall  of  the  Sanhedrin 
was  just  outside  of  the  temple  walls, 
on  the  west  toward  the  city.  His 
equality  with  them,  probably  through 
his  former  associations  with  them,  led 
him  to  address  them  "men  and  breth- 
ren." The  main  body  of  Paul's  de- 
fense is  not  reported,  but  only  a  con- 
densed account.  No  practical  orator 
would  have  thrown  out  at  once  so 
abrupt  an  appeal  to  partisan  zeal. 
From  verse  nine,  chapter  twenty-three, 
the  inference  is  natural  that  he  told 
the  story  of  his  conversion,  and 
pleaded  the  voice  of  the  risen  Jesus  as 
his  justification  before  the  Sanhedrin, 
as  he  did  before  the  multitude  and  be- 
fore Agrippa ;  and  had  used  it  as  an 
argiunent  for  the  Resurrection,  as  he 
did   before   the   king.      What   he   had 


done  in  bringing  the  Gentiles  into  the 
kingdom  was  in  accordance  to  the 
command  of  the  risen  Messiah.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  while  he  was 
speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  Paul 
perceived  some  manifestations  of  sym- 
pathy on  the  part  of  the  Pharisees  and 
disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  Sadu- 
cees. 

Paul  said  "I  am  a  Pharisee."  All 
parties  have  their  good  and  bad  sides 
as  did  the  Pharisees.  Their  selfish- 
ness and  their  hypocrisy  were  accre- 
tions of  evil  upon  the  truth  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  system.  These,  Paul 
opposed  with  all  his  soul.  At  these 
Jesus  launched  his  terrible  "woes." 
ijut  on  the  question  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  future  life  which  distin- 
guished the  Pharisees  from  the  Sad- 
ducees,  Paul  heartily  sided  with  the 
latter,  and  in  this  he  was  a  Pharisee. 

The  true  leaders  of  the  Pharisees 
had  given  a  prominence  to  the  Res- 
urrection doctrine  which  it  had  never 
had  before.  They  taught  an  ethical 
rather  than  a  sacrificial  religion.  Many 
of  them  had  been,  like  Nicodemus, 
secret  disciples  of  Jesus.  At  this  very 
time  there  were  many  avowed  Phar- 
isees among  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.    Being  a  Pharisee  did  not 
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therefore,  involve  even  a  tacit  dis- 
claimer of  his  faith  in  Christ.  It  was 
rather  as  if  he  had  said:  "I  am  one 
with  yon  in  all  that  is  truest  in  your 
creed.  I  invite  you  to  listen  and  see 
whether  what  I  now  proclaim  to  you 
is  not  the  crown  of  completion  of  all 
your  hopes  and  yearnings.  Is  not  the 
Resurrection  *of  Jesus  the  one  thing 
needed  for  a  proof  of  that  hope  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  of  which  you 
and  your  fathers  have  been  witnesses?" 
There  were  two  motives  which  would 
lead  Paul  to  take  the  course  he  did. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously  he  was 
using  in  the  cause  of  truth  the  prin- 
ciple "divide  and  conquer,"  so  often 
perverted  and  misused.  Paul  shrewd- 
ly used  the  diversity  of  the  council  to 
escape  from  their  condemnation,  but 
it  was  the  shrewdness  of  pure  honesty 
and  sincerity,  seeking  to  advance  the 
cause  of  the  Lord  rather  than  his  own 
safety.  Yet  it  brought  safety.  "Hon- 
esty" proved  to  be  the  very  "best  pol- 
icy." 

Surely  no  defense  of  Paul  for  adopt- 
ing this  course  is  required,  but  our 
admiration  is  due  to  his  skill  and  pres- 
ence of  mind.  Nor  need  we  hesitate 
to  regard  such  skill  as  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise,  that  in  such  an  hour 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  should  suggest 
words  to  the  accused,  which  the  ac- 
cuser should  not  be  able  to  gainsay. 
All  prospect  of  a  fair  trial  was  hope- 
less. He  well  knew  from  past  and 
present  experiences  that  personal  odi- 
um would  bias  his  judges,  and  violence 
prevail  over  justice.  "My  only  crime," 
he  urged  with  passionate  earnestness, 
"is  that  I  preach  with  a  strange  suc- 
cess the  great  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection, the  maintaining  of  which  at 
all  risks,  in  an  unbelieving  and  faith- 
less generation  is  the  reason  of  exist- 
ence of  the  whole  Pharisee  sect." 

May  wc  not  even  say  that  to  the 
Pharisee  he  became  as  a  Pharisee  in 
order  to  save  some,  to  lead  them  to 
see  the  crown  of  fulfillment  of  the 
hope  in  which  he  and  they  were  at 
one,  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  Res- 


urrection and  the  Life?  That  the  apos- 
tle's action  met  with  divine  approval 
seems  evident  from  verse  eleven. 

"And  the  night  following  the  Lord 
stood  by  him,  and  said.  Be  of  good 
cheer.  Paul :  for  as  thou  hast  testified 
of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear 
witness  also  at  Rome.' 

Paul's  appeals  are  no  less  interest- 
ing. Note  his  trials  one  after  the 
other. 

Fourth  Year. 

In  continuing  the  discussion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  some  important  non-Chris- 
tian religions  and  pagan  philosophies, 
have  held  that  the  body  is  necessarily 
bad,  the  source  of  all  evil,  and  that  it 
is,  therefore,  to  be  despised  and  sup- 
pressed until  the  spirit  becomes  en- 
tirely free  from  it.  The  Christian  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  is  at  once  a 
renunciation  of  this  view.  It  was, 
therefore,  inconsistent  for  professed 
Christians  to  develop  the  ascetic  life 
so  dominant,  as  an  ideal,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  even  earlier  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christianity.  This  is  one  evi- 
dence that  the  Church  Fathers  and 
Mediaeval  saints  were  influenced  more 
by  pagan  than  by  real  Christian 
thought.  The  perfect  man  is  the  com- 
plete man,  body  and  spirit,  not  a  half 
man  ;  but  the  body  is  to  be  purified  and 
sanctified  and  made  the  glorified  in- 
strument of  the  spirit. 

The  two  following  lessons  on  im- 
mortality, including  pre-existence  and 
the  degrees  of  glory  in  the  hereafter, 
offer  boundless  opportunities  for  har- 
monizing the  gospel  with  right  and 
reason.  The  immortality  of  the  spirit, 
at  least,  if  not  of  the  body  also,  has 
been  tlic  general  opinion  of  the  most 
progressive  races  of  mankind.  This 
opinion  is  abundantly  supported  by 
scripture  and  also  by  the  greatest 
thinkers  among  men.  The  advocates 
of  this  doctrine  have,  however,  always 
tn  ccmtcnd  with  a  type  of  materialism 
that  has  had  some  currency  from  the 
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time  of  Dcmocratiis.  'I'liis  view  of  the 
soul  as  mortal  was  i)opiiIarized  in  an- 
cient times  hv  the  Ei^icureans,  whose 
shallow  teaching's  were  taken  up  and 
adopted  by  many  of  the  more  lax  and 
corrupt  of  the  upper  class  in  Rome. 
These  views  were  revived  with  mod- 
ifications by  Thomas  Hobble  in  Enc^- 
land  near  the  beginning  of  modern 
times.  They  were  given  wide  cur- 
rency in  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  became  very  popular  with 
the  social  democracy  in  Germany  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  movements  often  rep- 
resent a  re-action  against  everything 
that  is.  and  a  desire  to  produce  a 
revolution  in  government,  society,  and 
religion — a  revolution  that  is  largely 
destructive  in  its  nature.  In  opposi- 
tion to  this  the  most  profound  and 
constructive  thinkers  in  history  have 
maintained  that  mind  is  the  great  eter- 
nal reality — the  power  that  determines 
the  order  and  destiny  of  the  universe, 
which  without  mind  would  be  nothing, 
or  only  chaos.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  mankind  has  outgrown 
this  mode  of  thought.  As  it  has  been 
the  thought  of  the  greatest  minds  of 
the  past,  so  is  it  the  thought  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  today,  Thomas  Edi- 
son to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Mr.   Edison    is   a   great   authority   on 


electricity,  but  why  should  his  opinion 
on  human  immortality  have  greater 
weight  than  the  opinion  of  other  men. 
The  fact  that  it  is,  by  some,  given  more 
weight  is  another  illustration  of  the 
fallacy  of  quoting  a  man  as  authority 
nn  any  subject  whatever,  because  he 
happens  to  be  a  great  authority  in  one 
field. 

The  great  minds  of  today  who  have 
pondered  most  profoundly  on  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  the  universe,  and 
the  significance  of  the  life  of  man  have 
generally  upheld  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality in  a  most  thoroughgoing 
manner.  If  we  are  to  cite  authorities 
outside  the  field  of  theology,  these 
should  be  appealed  to.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  thus 
settled.  Every  individual  must  settle 
his  own  convictions  for  himself 
through  appeal  to  faith  and  reason. 
The  scriptural  references  especially 
are  offered  as  a  support  to  faith  and 
the  facts  here  discussed  may  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  They  are  published 
because  of  a  popular  opinion  that  it 
is  unscientific  to  believe  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  The  particular  sci- 
ences neither  prove  nor  disprove  this 
doctrine,  but  a  rational  consideration 
of  all  science  and  human  experience 
lends  support  to  the  teachings  of  the- 
ology. 


Second  Intermediate  Department. 

Henry  Peterson,  Chairman;  James  IV.  Ure,  Horace  H.  Cnmmings,  Harold  G.  Reynolds. 
Fast  Day  Lesson  for  September. 
Possibilities  in  Spare  Moments. 


The  aim  of  this  lesson  is  to  en- 
courage boys  and  girls  to  take  advan- 
tage of  their  spare  moments. 

Assign  the  lesson  the  Sunday  before 
fast  day  so  that  the  boys  and  girls 
may  come  prepared  to  tell  what  use 
they  have  made  of  their  spare  moments 
during  the  past  week ;  what  service 
they  have  rendered  to  others ;  what 
time  they  have  devoted  to  their  Sun- 


day School  lesson,  and  to  good  read- 
ing, etc. 

The     following     is     quoted     from 
"Pushing  to  the  Front,"  by  Marden : 


"No  one  is  anxious  about  a  young 
man  while  he  is  busy  in  useful  work. 
But  where  does  he  eat  his  lunch  at 
noon?  Where  does  he  go  when  he 
leaves  his  boarding  place  at  night  ^ 
What  does  he  do  after  supper?  Where 
does  he  spend  his  Sundays  and  holi- 
days ?  The  way  he  uses  his  spare  mo- 
ments reveals  his  character.  The  great 
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majority  of  youths  that  go  to  the  bad 
are  ruined  after  supper.  Most  of  those 
who  climb  upward  to  honor  and  fame 
devote  their  evenings  to  study,  or 
work,  or  the  society  of  those  who  can 
help  and  improve  them.  Each  evening 
is  a  crisis  in  the  career  of  a  young 
man." 

This  same  author  also  says : 

"One  hour  a  day  withdrawn  from 
frivolous  pursuits  and  profitably  em- 
ployed would  enable  any  man  of  or- 
dinary capacity  to  master  a  complete 
science.  One  hour  a  day  would  in  ten 
years  make  an  ignorant  man  well  in- 
formed. In  an  hour  a  day  a  boy  or 
girl  could  read  twenty  pages  thought- 
fully, over  seven  thousand  pages,  or 
eighteen  large  volumes  in  a  year.  Con- 
sider then  the  mighty  possibilities  of 
two,  four,  yes,  six  hours  a  day  that 
are,  on  the  average,  thrown  away  by 
young  men  and  women  in  their  rest- 
less desire  for  fun  and  diversion." 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
AJjraham  Lincoln  studied  law  during 
his  spare  hours  while  surveying,  and 
learned  the  common  branches  of  edu- 
cation unaided  while  working  in  a 
store.  Many  other  incidents  might  be 
drawn  from  great  lives  along  this  line. 
(See   Smiles'   "Self-help.") 

Many  men  in  our  Church  have  read 
the  standard  works  of  the  Church  dur- 
ing spare  moments,  while  riding  on 
the  cars,  or  in  the  few  moments  of 
waiting  before  meals,  and  at  other 
times  when  opportunity  presented  it- 
.self. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  have  a  good 
book  in  a  handy  place,  so  that  it  may 
be  picked  up  at  these  odd  moments. 
Memorizing  good  quotations  at  such 
times  is  a  valuable  exercise,  for  they 
can  be  brought  forth  again  when 
needed,  and  can  be  used  as  weapons 
against  evil  thoughts  at  all  times. 

Have  the  pupils  memorize  in  the 
class  some  quotations  that  will  im- 
press thi^  lesson  on  their  minds,  such 
as   the    following: 


"Lost!  Somewhere  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  two  golden  hours,  each  set 
with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  re- 
ward is  offered,  for  they  are  gone  for- 
ever."— Horace  Mann. 

"Whatever  principles  of  intelligence 
we  attain  unto  in  this  life,  it  will  rise 
with  us  in  the  resurrection ; 

"And  if  a  person  gains  more  knowl- 
edge and  intelligence  in  this  life 
through  his  diligence  and  obedience 
than  another,  he  will  have  so  much  the 
advantage  in  the  world  to  come." — 
Joseph  Smith. 

These  are  merely  suggestive,  many 
others  may  be  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Second    Year    Work. —  Lessons     for 
September. 

[Prepared  by  Joel  Ricks,  Cache  Stake] 
Lesson  6L     Message  from  Heaven. 

Text— III  Nephi  9,  10.    ■ 

Time— Year    34    A.    D. 

Place— Northern  part  of  South 
America,  and  Southern  part  of  North 
America. 

The  teacher  might  review  briefly  the 
great  destruction  caused  by  the  earth- 
quakes, etc.,  as  discussed  in  last  week's 
lesson,  and  point  out  that  while  the 
people  were  wailing  and  lamenting  be- 
cause of  the  great  calamity  which  had 
overtaken  them,  there  came  a  voice  out 
of  the  depths  of  space,  which  was 
heard  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
It  might  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  rear! 
what  the  voice  said.  (Chapter  nine.) 
Impress  upon  the  class  that  the  words 
are  those  of  the  Savior.  Rring  out  the 
main  points  of  what  the  voice  said, 
namely : 

W^arning  to  the  unrepentant  of  the 
whole  earth. 

The  extent  of  the  destruction,  and 
whv  brought  about. 

Promise  of  ctern;d  life  to  the  re- 
pentant. 

Tlie  S;ivinr  ;uinnnnces  ITimself. 

End  of  law  of  sacrifices. 

A  new  order  of  things  aimounced. 
(Verse  20.) 
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Call  attention  to  the  astonisbment 
of  the  people  after  they  had  heard 
these  words.  The  howling  and  lam- 
enting was  not  resiniicil  for  several 
hours. 

The  coming  of  the  voice  the  second 
time  and  what  it  said.'  (Read  verses 
4   to  8,   chapter    10.) 

To  whom  was  the  voice  addressed? 

Its  eflfect  upon  the  people. 

End  of  three  days  of  darkness.  The 
mists  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  came 
up  as  usual,  the  earth  ceased  to  trem- 
ble, and  the  dreadful  groanings,  and 
the  tumultuous  noises  all  passed  away. 
The  rejoicings  of  the  people  who  had 
been  spared.  Read  the  foot-note  on 
page  four  hundred  ninety-nine  and  ex- 
plain its  value  as  an  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  record. 

Lesson  62.  The  First  Visit  of  the  Savior 
to  the  Nephites. 

Time— Year  34  A.  D. 

Text— III  Nephi  11. 

The  scene  of  this  lesson  was  in  land 
Bountiful  at  the  beginning  of  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama.  Point  out  the  loca- 
tion on  the  map.  Draw  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  valley,  scarred  by  the  earth- 
quakes and  hurricanes,  the  probable 
changes  in  the  earth's  surface,  the 
storm-swept  fields  and  forests.  Show 
that  it  was  morning,  and  the  people  of 
the  city  were  walking  about  pointing 
out  the  great  changes  that  had  taken 
place,  and  recounting,  no  doubt,  their 
individual  experiences.  They  were 
about  the  temple  site,  and  were  talking 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  whom  the  sign  had 
been  given.  Then  proceed  to  develop 
the  story  of  the  voice  that  came  like 
a  whisper,  of  the  surprise  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  what  the  voice  said.  Explain 
the  introduction  of  the  Son  by  the 
Father,  similar  occurrences,  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Joseph  Smith's  experience, 
and  why  necessary.  It  might  be  prof- 
itable to  request  every  member  of  the 
class  to  read  the  chapter  at  home  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week,  and  then  de- 


velop the  story  of  the  coming  of  the 
.Savior  by  the  question  method,  di- 
recting it  so  as  to  bring  out  the  main 
])iiints  as  indicated  in  the  outline. 

Emphasize  the  points  bearing  on  the 
call  of  Nephi,  and  the  apostles,  and 
the  bestowal  of  authority  to  baptize, 
etc.  Compare  with  the  claim  of  the 
ministers  of  modern  Christendom,  and 
make  the  necessity  of  proper  author- 
ity clear  to  the  minds  of  the  students. 


Lesson  63.     The  Savior's  Ministry  Among 
the  Nephites — His  Teachings  and  Miracles. 

Text— III  Nephi,  11,  12,  13,  14. 
Time  and  Place — Same  as  lesson  62. 

Make  clear  to  the  class  that  the 
Savior  has  come  to  inaugurate  a  new 
order  of  things.  Note  how  careful 
He  is  to  make  plain  to  the  people  the 
first  principles  of  the  gospel. 

"This  is  my  doctrine ;  the  Father 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to 
repent  and  believe  in  me.  And  after 
this  manner  shall  ye  baptize,"  etc. 

"Whoso  believeth  in  me,  believeth 
in  the  Father  also,  and  unto  him  will 
the  Father  bear  record  of  me ;  for  he 
will  visit  him  with  fire,  and  with  the 
Holy   Ghost. 

"There  shall  be  no  disputations 
among  you  as  there  hath  hitherto 
been,"  etc. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  the  great 
ofifice  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  is  to 
make  these  po'ints  clear.  Had  the 
New  Testament  been  as  clear  the  wide 
differences  of  opinion  that  exist 
among  the  sects  as  to  the  mode  of 
baptism  would  have  been  impossible. 

It  might  be  well  to  read  the  Beati- 
tudes, chapter  twelve,  and  compare 
with  the  New  Testament  version,  and 
point  out  the  diflferences  and  how  they 
tend  to  make  the  meaning  clearer. 

Compare  the  Savior's  teachings  to 
the  Nephites  with  His  teachings  at  Je- 
rusalem, and  to  Joseph  Smith,  in  this 
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Notes 

There  are  no  more  interesting 
stories  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  than 
those  contained  in  the  above  lessons ; 
whether  they  are  made  interesting  to 
the  class  will  depend  whether  the 
teacher  himself  is  interested.  If  yon 
are  interested  and  will  devote  a  little 
time  to  preparation  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  interesting  the  class.  Inter- 
est begets  interest.  The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  will  be  helpful  in 
developing  this  lesson. 

Fourth    Year. 

[Prepared    by   Maude   Paul,    Liberty 
Stake.] 

Lesson  61.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah. 

Time— about  604-587  B.  C. 
Place — Jerusalem. 

HISTORICAL  NARRATIVE. 

Jeremiah,  son  of  Hilkiah,  a  priest 
of  Anathoth,  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Jehoiakim,  and  Zedekiah.  He 
was  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
when  very  young,  being,  as  has  been 
supposed,  scarcely  twenty  years  of 
age;  and  for  forty-two  years  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  in  this 
office  with  unabated  zeal  and  fidelity, 
lie  lived  at  an  eventful  period,  and 
was  forced  to  mingle  in  stormy  scenes, 
but  throughout  his  whole  career,  amid 
the  greatest  obloquy  and  bitter  oppo- 
sition, he  maintained  the  character  of 
a  zealous  prophet,  a  consistent  servant 
of  God,  and  a  true  patriot.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  are  far  better 
known  than  those  that  marked  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  prophet,  for  the  inci- 
dents of  his  personal  experience,  and 
the  results  of  his  discredited  warnings 
arc  fully  detailed.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  is  occu- 
pied with  the  public  history  of  the 
times,  and  amid  the  miscellaneous  con- 
tents of  the  l)ook,  an  autobiogra|)hy  of 
tlic  prophet  himself  can  easily  be  made 
out. 


"Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  pre- 
ordained as  a  prophet,  both  to  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  He  certainly  de- 
livered many  prophecies  to  foreign  na- 
tions," says  Gray.  The  prophecies 
were  committed  to  writing,  and  col- 
lected several  times  during  his  life- 
time. The  prophet  himself  being  shut 
up  in  prison,  Baruch  was  employed  to 
write  out  all  the  words  that  the  proph- 
et had  spoken  to  him,  and  to  read  them 
publicly  on  the  fast  day.  The  king 
destroyed  that  collection  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  another  copy  was  written 
containing  many  additional  prophecies. 

Jeremiah,  in  addition  to  being  a 
]irophet,  was  also  a  poet.  His  Lamen- 
tations being  among  the  finest  literary 
products  of  the  Bible.  "His  writings" 
are  characterized  by  elegance  and  sub- 
limity, and  his  style  is  tender  and  beau- 
tiful when  he  has  occasion  to  excite 
the  emotions  of  sympathy  and  grief. 
Milman's  History  of  the  Jews  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  and  the  part  played 
by  Jeremiah  in  the  great  drama. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
(604  B.  C.)  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
mightiest  monarch  who  had  wicldeil 
the  Assyrian  power,  was  associated  in 
the  empire  with  his  father,  and  as- 
sumed command  of  the  armies  of 
Ninevah.  The  prophetic  eye  of  Jere- 
miah saw  the  approaching  tempest,  and 
endeavored  to  avert  it  by  the  only 
means  which  remained  in  the  impov- 
erished and  enfeebled  state  of  the 
kingdom, — timely  submission.  Long 
had  he  struggled,  but  m  vain,  to  re- 
store the  strength  of  the  state  by  the 
reformation  and  religious  union  of  the 
king  and  the  people.  In  the  i-oyal 
palace,  and  in  the  temple,  he  had  ut- 
tered his  solemn  warnings.  Ills  hon- 
est zeal  had  offended  the  priesthood. 
He  had  been  arraigned  as  a  false 
prophet  before  the  royal  council, 
where,  hv  the  intervention  of  power- 
ful friends  he  had  been  acf|nitte(!. 
nriah.  another  prophet  who  had  bold- 
ly exercised  that  unwelcome  office,  af- 
ter having  fled  in  v;iin  to  Egypt,  had 
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been  put  to  death.  Jeremiah  again 
came  forward.  In  opi)ositi()n  to  a 
strong  Egyptian  faction,  he  urged  the 
impracticability  of  resistance  to  the 
Assyrian  forces,  already  on  the  march. 
I'ut  he  spoke  to  deaf  and  heedless  ears. 
I  le  then  denounced  an  impending  servi- 
uide  of  the  whole  people,  which  was  to 
last  for  seventy  years,  and  to  give  fur- 
ther publicity  to  his  remonstrances  he 
connnanded  Baruch,  a  scribe,  to  write 
on  a  roll  the  whole  of  his  predictions. 
The  roll  was  read,  during  a  general 
fast,  in  the  most  public  place,  before 
the  gate  of  the  temple.  The  chief  no- 
bility of  the  city  were  strongly  af- 
fected, but  the  headstrong  king  cut  the 
roll  in  pieces  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
and  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were 
obliged  to  conceal  themselves  from  his 
vengeance. 

The  event  soon  justified  the  wisdom 
of  the  prophet.  Nebuchadnezzar  rap- 
idly overran  the  whole  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Jerusalem  made  little  re- 
sistance. The  king  was  put  in  chains 
to  be  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Baby- 
lon. In  his  submission,  he  was  rein- 
stated, but  the  temple  was  plundered 
of  many  of  its  treasures.  Upon  the 
death  of  Jehoiakim,  several  years  later, 
his  son  Jehoiachin  mounted  the  throne, 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  city 
surrendered  and  the  king,  the  royal 
family,  the  remaining  treasures  of  the 
temple,  the  strength  of  the  army  and 
the  nobility  and  all  the  more  useful 
artisans  were  carried  away  to  Baby- 
lon. Ezekiel,  the  prophet,  was  among 
these  captives.  Over  this  wreck  of  a 
kingdom,  Zedekiah  was  permitted  to 
enjoy  an  unglorious  sovereignity  of 
eleven  years.  In  his  ninth  year,  not- 
withstanding the  remonstrance  of  the 
wise  Jeremiah,  he  endeavored  to  as- 
sert his  independence,  and  Jerusalem, 
though  besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  some  resistance.  Jeremiah,  un- 
daunted by  his  ill  success,  now  made 
bold  remonstrance  against  the  mad- 
ness of  resistance.  He  was  thrown 
into  a  foul  and  noisome  dungeon,  on 


an  accusation  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy. 

The  king,  Zedekiah,  in  an  attempt 
to  break  through  the  besieging  forces, 
was  seized,  his  children  put  to  death 
before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
thus  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house 
of  David,  blind  and  childless,  was  led 
away  into  a  foreign  prison. 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month  : 
on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month 
(two  days  on  which  Hebrew  devo- 
tion still  commemorate  by  solemn  fast 
and  humiliation,  the  desolation  of  the 
city),  Nabuzaradan  executed  the  or- 
ders of  his  master,  by  leveling  the  city. 
the  palaces,  and  the  temple,  in  one 
common  ruin.  The  few  remaining 
treasures,  particularly  the  two  brazen 
pillars  which  stood  before  the  temple, 
were  sent  to  Babylon  ;  the  chief  priests 
were  put  to  death,  the  rest  carried  into 
captivity.     (Note  Ezekiel's  prophecy.) 

Jeremiah  survived  to  behold  the  sad 
accomplishment  of  all  his  darkest  pre- 
dictions. He  witnessed  all  the  horrors 
of  the  famine  ;  and  when  that  had  done 
its  work,  the  triumph  of  the  enemy. 
He  saw  the  strongholds  of  the  city 
cast  down — the  palace  of  Solomon,  the 
temple  of  God,  with  all  its  courts,  its 
roofs  of  cedar  and  gold,  leveled  to  the 
earth,  or  committed  to  the  flames ;  the 
sacred  vessels,  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
itself,  pillaged  by  profane  hands.  What 
were  the  feelings  of  a  patriotic  and 
religious  Jew  at  this  tremendous  crisis, 
he  has  left  on  record  in  his  unrivalled 
elegies.  Never  did  city  suflfer  a  more 
miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  language  so  exquisitely 
pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were, 
personified,  and  bewailed  with  the  pas- 
sionate sorrow  of  private  and  domes- 
tic attachment,  while  the  more  general 
pictures  of  the  famine,  the  general  mis- 
ery of  every  rank,  and  age.  and  set — 
all  the  desolation,  the  carnage,  the  vio- 
lation, the  dragging  away  into  cap- 
tivitv.  the  remembrance  of  former 
dories,  of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies 
and  the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense 
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of  the  divine  wrath  heightening  the 
present  calamities,  are  successively 
drawn  with  all  the  reality  of  an  eye- 
witness. They  combine  the  truths  of 
history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of 
])oetry. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  people 
were  placed  under  the  command  of 
r,edaliah,  a  pasha  of  the  great  As- 
sviian  monarch.  He  was  assassinated 
liv  Ishmael,  a  man  of  royal  blood. 
Johanan  attempted  to  revenge  his 
death,  and  later,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  fled  to  Egypt,  carrying  Jeremiah 
w  ith  them.  Here  he  died,  put  to  death 
bv  either  the  Jews  or  king  Hephra. 

Lesson  62.  The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

Text— 1-5. 

Tt  is  suggested  that  one  of  the  five 
chapters  of  the   Lamentations  be  se- 


lected and  read  and  discussed  in  the 
class.  Note  the  personification,  the 
symbolism,  and  the  general  beauty  of 
tile  lament  in  first  and  second  chap- 
ters. The  fifth,  and  shortest  chapter, 
was  a  favorite  poem  with  the  Jewish 
people,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  com- 
forted the  captives  in  Babylon,  and  af- 
t.T  tlieir  return  was  annually  read  on 
the  ninth  of  the  month,  Ab  (July), 
with  fasting  and  tears,  in  remembrance 
of  the  miseries  from  which  the  nation 
had  been  delivered. 

Lesson  63.    The  Remnant  of  Judah  in  ihe 
Holy  Land. 

Time— About  587  B.  C. 
Place — Jerusalem,   Babylon,  Egypt. 
Texts — n  Kings  25th  chapter ;  Jere- 
miah, chapters  39-44. 

(.See  Sunday  School  Outline.) 


Fir^  Intermediate  Department. 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairntan;  ]\'m.  D.  On'cn,  Josiah  Burrozvs,  Sylvester  D.  Bradford. 


Second  Year. 

[By  George  M.  Cannon.] 

Lesson  25.  Jonathan  and  David. 

I  For  Second   Sunday  in  September.] 

Text— I  Samuel  18,  19:1-7;  20. 

The  friendship  of  David  and  Jona- 
than is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  stories 
in  sacred  writ.  Jonathan  had  grown 
up  in  the  house  of  the  king,  his  father, 
and  David  had  grown  up  among  the 
hills  of  Bethlehem.  There  he  had 
l)assed  much  of  his  time  in  the  humble 
occupations  of  the  shepherds  of  that 
country.  David  had  known  little  of  the 
excitement  common  to  court  life  and 
had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  pur- 
suits of  most  farmer  boys,  although  he 
was  naturally  very  gifted  in  music  and 
allngcthcr  a  very  lovable  character.  On 
the  (ithcr  hand  J(jnathan  had  been  sur- 
riiunded  l)y  all  of  the  attractions  com- 
mnn  to  a  kingly  court,  and  yet  when 
lij  met  David,  he  loved  him  from  the 
very  first  meeting.     Jonathan's  char- 


acter is  one  of  the  best  in  all  history. 
Saul,  his  father,  hated  David  because 
it  had  become  known  to  him  that  the 
kingdom  was  to  depart  from  his  house- 
hold to  be  given  to  another.  And 
when,  after  David  had  performed 
many  of  his  capable  feats  on  the  field 
of  battle  and  was  returning,  the  wom- 
en of  Israel  came  out  of  all  their  cities 
singing  and  dancing  to  their  King 
.Saul,  and  as  they  sang,  they  exclaimed, 
"Saul  has  slain  his  thousands  and  Da- 
vid his  ten  thousands."  And  Saul 
from  that  day  determined  upon  Da- 
N'iil's  destruction.  But  Jonathan,  in 
in  whose  soul  we  would  have  imagined 
the  disappointment  would  have  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  aged  king, 
was  David's  true  friend  as  long  as  he 
lived. 

After  David  had  slain  the  giant  Go- 
liath and  had  returned  and  appeared 
before  the  king,  Saul  said  to  him, 
"Whose  son  art  thou,  thou  young 
man  ?"    David  answered,  "I  am  the  son 
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of  thy  servant  Jesse  the  Bethlehemite." 
And  the  Bible  says,  "And  it  came 
tn  pass  when  he  has  made  an  end  of 
sjicakiiig  unto  Saul  that  the  soul  of 
Jonathan  was  knit  with  the  soul  of 
Havid,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his 
own  soul."  Jonathan  never  had  sym- 
pathized with  his  father's  efforts  to 
slay  David,  but  did  all  he  could  to  pro- 
tect his  friend  and  pacify  the  angry 
king.  And  when  at  last  he  found  that 
he  could  not  accomplish  this,  the  Bible 
in  most  beautiful  language  tells  of 
their  parting  (I  Sam.  20:42).  "And 
Jonathan  said  to  David,  Go  in  peace 
forasmuch  as  we  have  sworn  both 
i)f  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  saying 
The  Lord  be  between  me  and  thee,  and 
between  my  seed  and  thy  seed  for  ever. 
And  he  arose  and  departed;  and  Jona- 
than sent  into  the  city." 

The  Bible  itself  gives  in  beautiful 
language  in  the  text  above  quoted,  the 
account  of  the  friendship  between 
these  two  great  young  men.  This  les- 
son as  outlined  is  divided  into  topics 
antl  sub-topics  as  below : 

1.  Jonathan  Loves  David  as  His  Ozvn 

Soul. 
\.     Covenant   between    David    and 
Jonathan. 

II.  David's   Appointment    Over    the 
Men  of  War. 

1.  By  whom. 

2.  Behaves  himself  wisely. 

3.  David  returns  from  slaughter  of 
the  Philistines. 

III.  The    Women    go    out    to    Meet 
King  Saul. 

1.  From  all  cities  of  Israel. 

2.  Singing  and  dancing. 

3.  "Saul    has   slain   his   thousands 
and  David  his  ten  thousands." 

4.  Saul's  anger  kindled. 

IV.  Saul's  Attempts  upon  David. 
I.     To  slay  him  with  a  javelin. 

2.  Offers    his     daughter     Merab    in 

marriage  as  a  snare, 
a.     She  is  given  to  Adriel. 
1.     Also  offers  his  daughter  Rlichal 
as  a  snare, 
a.     Michal's  love  for  David. 


\.     Jonathan  reconciles  Saul  to  Da- 
vid. 

a.  By  recounting  David's  good 
deeds. 

b.  By  showing  that  David  had 
done  nothing  against  Saul. 

1.     Saul's  anger  kindled, 
a.     Again  seeks  to  smite   David 
with  javelin. 
v.     Jonathan's   Unselfish  Love. 

1.  David  flees  to  Jonathan. 

2.  Covenant  between  the  friends. 

3.  David  in  hiding. 

4.  Jonathan   excuseth   David's  ab- 
sence from  Saul's  table. 

a.  As  long  as  David  lived  Jona- 
than could  not  acquire  the  king- 
dom. 

b.  Saul  hurls  javelin  at  Jona- 
than. 

(1)     Because    of    defense    of 
David. 
1.     Jonathan  meets  David. 

a.  Gives  pre-arranged  sign  indi- 
cating Saul's  anger. 

b.  Embrace  each  other  and  cove- 
nant eternal  friendship. 

Suggestive  A.im :  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friend."  (  [ohn 
L=;:13.) 

Lesson  26.     Solomon. 
[For  Third  Sunday  in  September.] 

Text— I  Kings  3,  4:29-34;  5;  6:37- 
38. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  David, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  had 
been  compelled  to  go  to  war  in  defense 
of  Israel  and  her  enemies,  the  Lord  did 
not  give  him  the  privilege  of  building  a 
temple,  but  had  him  make  preparations 
for  the  building  of  the  Great  Temple 
which  was  to  be  built  by  his  son  and 
successor  Solomon.  Wherever  the 
name  of  Solomon  is  known,  it  stands 
as  a  synonym  for  wisdom.  This  is 
probably  because  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  Lord  appeared,  and  in  a  dream  by 
night,  asked  what  He  should  give  him, 
Solomon  replied  (I  Kings  3:8-9): 
"And  thy  servant  is  in  the  midst  of  thy 
people  which  thou  hast  chosen,  a  great 
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people  that  cannot  be  numbered  nor 
counted  for  multitude.    Give  therefore 
thy  servant  an  understanding-  heart  to 
judge  thy  people  :  that  I  may  discern 
between   gfood   and   bad :   For   who  is 
able  to  judge  this  thv  so  great  a  peo- 
ple?"    (I  kings  3:11-141  :  "And  God 
said  unto  him.  Because  thou  hast  asked 
this  thing  and  hast  not  asked  for  thy- 
self long  life,  neither  hast  asked  riches 
for  thyself,  nor  hast  asked  the  life  of 
thy  enemies,  but  hast  asked  for  thyself 
understanding   to    discern    judgment : 
behold  T  have  done  according  to  thy 
words,   lo   I  have  given   thee   a   wise 
and  understanding  heart  so  that  there 
was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  neither 
after  thee  shall  any  arise  like  unto  thee. 
And  I  have  also  given  thee  that  which 
thou   has  not  asked,  both  riches  and 
honor,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  any 
among  the   kings   like   unto   thee    all 
thy  days.    And  if  thou  wilt  walk  in  my 
ways  to  keep  my  statutes  and  my  com- 
mandments  as   thy    father   David   did 
walk,  then  I  will  len.gthen  thy  days." 
Many  stories  are  told  of  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon.     One  of  the  most  touch- 
ing is  that  of  the  two  women,  each  a 
mother  of  a  little  child.     While  sleep- 
ing in   the  same  house  one  woman's 
child  died  and  she  arose  at  midnight 
and  went  to  the  bed  of  the  other  wom- 
.in  and  placed  therein  the  dead  child 
and   took   away   the    live   one.      Both 
^^•omen   when   morning  came  claimed 
the  live  child,  and  they  came  to  Solo- 
mon that  he  might  decide.     Each  told 
of  the  storv  and  both  claimed  that  the 
living    child    belonged    to    her.      The 
king  said,  "Bring  me  a  sword."  and 
they    brought    the    sword    before    the 
king  and  the  king  said,  divide  the  liv- 
ing child  in  two  and  give  one  half  to 
one  and  one  half  to  the  other.     Tlien 
^iiake  the  mother  of  the  living  cliild, 
■'O  mv  T.ord.  give  her  the  living  child, 
and  in  no  wise  shy  it.     I'miI  tliv  other 
>aid.    let   be   neither   mine   nnr  thine, 
but  divide  it."    And  the  king  answered 
;ind    s;iid.   "Give   her  the   hving  child 
.-Mid  in  no  wise  slay  it,  she  is  the  mother 
thereof," 


The  story  has  often  been  told  of 
how,  when  the  Queen  of  Sheba  vis- 
ited Solomon,  she  had  some  of  her 
skilled  artisans  prepare  flowers  so  like 
the  natural  flowers  that  the  human  eye 
could  not  detect  the  difiference,  and 
she  placed  the  artificial  and  the  na- 
tural flowers  before  the  king  and 
asked  him  to  decide  which  was  natural 
and  which  was  hand  made.  And  the 
king  was  puzzled.  Just  then  the  king 
observed  a  bee  and  threw  open  the 
window  and  allowed  it  to  enter.  Its 
instinct  immediately  enabled  it  to 
alight  on  the  real  flower,  and  the  king 
at  once  decided  which  boquet  was  na- 
tural.    CI  Kings  4:30,  32,  34.1 

"And  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled 
the  wisdom  of  all  the  children  of  the 
East  country  and  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt.  *  *  *  _\nd  he  spake  three 
thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were 
a  thousand  and  five.  *  *  *  .And 
there  came  of  all  people  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  from  all  kings 
of  the  earth  which  had  heard  of 
jiis  wisdom."  Perhaps  the  greatest 
thing  Solomon  did  was  to  build 
the  Temple.  The  esteem  other 
rulers  had  for  him  is  shown  bv 
the  way  in  which  they  assisted  him  in 
accomplishing  this  great  task.  Ex- 
plain the  manner  in  which  same  was 
accomplished  and  the  source  of  much 
of  the  material  used  in  constructing 
tlie  Temple. 

L.esson  27.      Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal. 

fFnr   Fnurlh   Smulay  in   September.] 

Text— T  Kings  17,  IS. 

This  lesson  is  to  be  outlined  bv  the 
local  teachers  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stake  Board. 

Fourth  Year — Lessons  for  Se[)tember. 

Lesson  25.       Incidents  in  J.n  kson  County, 
Missouri. 

Special  reference:  "Ilistorv  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  1,  p.  372  ct  seq' 

l.esson  setting:     Time,  place,  etc.      " 
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I.  The  Saints  Misjudged  and  Slan- 

dered. 

1.  Reasons. 

a.     Di  (Terences  existing. 

(1)  In    regard   to    tin-     slave 
question. 

(2)  Upon  religious  matters. 

2.  Some  of  the  accusations. 

a.  How  answered  by  Parley  1'. 
Pratt. 

3.  "Beware  of  false  prophets." 

a.  By  Pixley. 

b.  By  the  "Star." 

II.  Acts  of  Mob  Violence. 

1.  Upon  Edward  Partridge. 

a.  (See  quotations  from  his  au- 
tobiography ;  note  his  testimony 
regarding  the  "Spirit  and  love 
of  God.") 

2.  Upon  Charles  Allen  and  others. 
a.     A  sister's  testimony. 

III.  Men  Offer  Their  Lives  for  Their 
Brethren. 

1.  The  circumstance. 

2.  The  men. 

3.  (The  lesson.) 

IV.  The   Attack   at    Prairie    Settle- 
ment. 

1.     The  Parley  P.  Pratt  incident. 
\'.     At  Independence. 

1.  The  attacks  of  the  mob. 

2.  The  battle. 

a.  Death  of  Andrew  Barber. 

b.  The  Philo  Dibble  incident. 

3.  Scenes  on  the  river  bank. 

Suggestive  Aim :  The  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  one  of  peace  and  comfort  even 
in  affliction. 

Illustration,  application. 


Lesson  setting:     'lime,  place,  etc. 

I.  Setllcinents    and     Gro7vth     After 

Ilai'ing  Left  Jackson  County. 

1.  The  new  counties. 

a.     Caldwell  and  Daviess. 

2.  Settlements. 

a.  Far  West. 

b.  Gallatin. 

c.  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

II.  llifficnitics  Renewed. 

1.     The    election    at    Gallatin. 

a.  Voting. 

b.  An  attack  by  a  mob. 

c.  Joseph  to  the  rescue. 

( 1 )      His  power  and  influence. 

III.  At  Adam-ondi-Ahman. 

1.  Mob  violence. 

2.  The     Prophet's     calmness    and 
greatness. 

a.     As  shown  in  his  influence  over 
the  mobocrats. 

IV.  Death  of  David  IV.  Patten. 

1.  Circumstances  leading  to  it. 

2.  His  dying  admonition  and  testi- 
mony. 

y.     The  Haun's  Mill  Massacre. 

VI.     Joseph  Smith  in  Richmond  Jail. 

1.  Why  confined  there. 

2.  His  companions. 

3.  A  memorable  night. 

a.     Joseph   rebuking  the  guards. 
(See  Autobiography  of  Parley 
P.  Pratt.) 

Suggestive  Aim :  True  greatness 
consists  in  losing  self  tor  the  good  of 
others. 

Illustration,  application. 


Lesson  26.  Incidents  in  the  Missouri  Perse- 
cutions. 

Special  reference:     "Life  of  Joseph 
Smith"   (Cannon). 


Lesson  27.  Nauvoo,  "The  Beautiful." 

(The  teacher  will  choose  his  own  in- 
cidents.) 


A  Boty's  Lever. 


You  can  bring  more  things  to  pass, 
With  a  lever  that  I  know, 

Than  a  person  dreams  of,  boys- 
Prove  tliat  what  I  say  is  so! 


And  it  is  not  made  of  steel, 
Is   this  lever,  let   me   say — 

It's  politeness!    Wonders,  though, 
Can  be  wrought  with  it  each  day! 

— Adelbert  F.  Caldwell. 


Primary  Department. 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Cliainium:  Win.  A.  Morton,  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman 
and  Ethel  Simons  Brinton. 


Lessons  for  September. 

Lesson  25.  Jesus  Blesses  Little  Children. 

Texts— Matt.  18:1-10;  Mark  10:13- 
16:  Luke  9:46-48. 

Reference  —  Weed's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  chapter  52. 

Aim — Purity  of  soul  leads  to  Christ. 

Songs — "Little  Lambs  so  white  and 
fear."  "I  think  when  I  read  that  sweet 
story  of  old,"  Primary  Song  Book, 
No.  11.  "Let  the  Little  Children 
Come,"  Primary  Song  Book,  No.  17. 

Picture— "Jesus  Blessing  Little 
Children"  (Flockhorst),  Juvenile  In- 
structor, Jan.,  1912. 

Memory  Gem— "Suffer  Little  Chil- 
dren," etc.,  (Mark  10:14.) 

L     The  Disciples'  Question. 

1.  What  called  it  forth. 

2.  What    it    revealed    concerning 

their  thoughts. 
I  r.     The  Sainor's  'Anszi'er 

1.     The  lesson  of  the  little  child, 
(a)     Purity,  trust,  humility,  gen- 
tleness, obedience,  love. 
TIT.     Christ  Blesses  Little  Children. 

1.  Children  brought  to  the  Savior. 

2.  His  rebuke  to  the  disciples. 

3.  The  blessing. 

T.  Review  briefly  the  kindness  of 
Tcsus  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the 
■people,  raising  the  dead,  etc.,  where 
older  people  are  concerned.  Then  in 
the  midst  of  His  busy  ministering  and 
preaching  He  stopped  to  love  and  bless 
little  children  and  teach  the  beautiful 
le'i'ion  through  it. 

TT  Describe  the  mother's  coming 
from  far  and  near.  Here  is  good  op- 
portunity for  good  picture  study- 
mothers  anxiously  awaiting  their  turn 
—love  and  trust  of  mothers.  Conh- 
denee  of  children  as  shown  by  the 
.mall  child  on  His  knee.  Even  small- 
est hadn't  fear  or  timidity  as  of  going 
In  stranger. 


III.  Tell  of  the  love  and  care  of 
our  earthly  parents  as  God's  helpers  in 
caring  for  His  little  children. 

Lesson  26.     Maiy  Anointing  Jesus. 

Texts— John  12:1-8;  Mark  14:3-9; 
Matt.  26:6-13. 

Reference  —  Weed's  "Life  of 
Christ,"  chapter  56. 

Place— Bethany,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt.  of  Olives. 

Suggestive  Aim — Love  for  Christ 
causes  worldly  things  to  seem  insig- 
nificant. 

Picture— Mary  Anointing  Jesus' 
Feet.     (H.  Hoffmann.) 

Memory   Gem— "For  the   poor  al- 
ways  ye   have   with  you,   but   me   ye 
have  not  always"  (John  12:8). 
I.     The  Entertainment. 

1.  Why  given. 

2.  Guests  present. 

3.  Method   of   serving. 
][.     The  Anointing. 

1.  What  with. 

2.  By  whom. 

3.  Reason. 

4.  Cost— 300  pensc  or  about 
$50.00. 

HI.     The  Protest. 

1.  From  whom. 

2.  What  prompted  it. 
1\'.     Acceptance  by  Jesus. 

1.     Mary's  act  approved. 

2     ludas  rebuked. 

i  ""The  Sabbath  ended  at  sunset. 
1„  the  evening  a  supper  was  given  m 
Mis  honor,  by  whom  we  do  nut  cer- 
l:iiiily  know."  . 

Among  the  guests  were  the  disci- 
,,les,  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus  The 
guests  reclined  at  the  table  while  be- 
ing served. 

'll  Marv  cared  little  for  her  siip- 
ner  but  re'joiced  in  l)eing  with  her 
!  ,,rd,  looking  into  1  lis  .face  and  listen- 
in..-  to   His  words. 

■||,.r  love  and  gratitude  were  so 
..uM   tlKit  she  showed   it   m   the   best 
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way  she  knew  by  pouring  sweet  smell- 
ing oil  upon  His  head.  It  was  very 
precious  ointment  and  was  kept  in  a 
llask  of  white  alabaster. 

III.  The  disciples  were  poor  fisher- 
men from  Galilee,  so  $50.00  seemed  a 
large  sum  to  them,  and  they  were  sin- 
cere in  thinking  it  could  have  been  used 
better  in  helping  the  poor,  but  Judas 
wanted  it  for  himself,  as  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  money  bag  with  which 
to  buy  things  for  Jesus  and  often  stole 
from  it. 

Lesson  2  7.     Triumphal  Entry. 


Te.xt— Matt.  21 :1-11. 

^  Reference  —  Weed's       "Life       of 

Christ,"  chapter  57. 

Aim — to  be  chosen  bv  teachers 
Picture— Triumphal  Entry  into  Te- 

rusalem.  -^ 

Memory  Gem— "Blessed  be  the 
Kmg  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.  Peace 
m  heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest." 

This  short  ride  of  two  miles  is  the 
only  one  we  know  of  Jesus.  During 
the  entire  time  of  his  ministering  his 
journeys  were  on  foot. 

Particularly  emphasize  the  meaning 
of  His  riding  on  an  ass.  Meek  and 
lowly.  Fulfillment  of  the  prophesy  of 
niore  than  five  hundred  years  previous. 
"Behold  thy  King  cometh  unto  thee. 


meek  and  sitting  on  an  ass."    Its  eflect 
uii  the  people. 

This  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Jesus  was  honored  and  shown  public 
appreciation.     Coming  unto  His  own. 
Make  a  vivid  picture    of    his    fol- 
lowers  that  day— the   blind   who  had 
been  made  to  see,  the  lame  who  had 
been    made   to   walk,   the   lepers   who 
were  cleansed,  Lazarus  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jairus   raised   from  the  dead, 
Martha,  and  Mary  who  loved  Him  so 
dearly.  His  beloved  disciples  and  many 
others  not  from  this  region  only,  but 
from  Galilee,  who  by  their  presence  in 
this  procession  showed  their  gratitude 
for  what  He  had  done  for  them.    He 
went  before  as  the  crowd  started  from 
Bethany  and  as  the  news  of  His  com- 
ing  spread,   a   great   crowd   gathered 
at  Jerusalem   and  joined  the   proces- 
sion.      Tell     of     waving     of     palm 
branches  and  singing— "Blessed  be  the 
King  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,   etc."      Procession   goes   to   the 
Temple  where  Jesus  enters.     The  re- 
turn to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve. 

Fast  Day  Suggestion  : — A  lesson  on 
prayer  based  on  a  slight  review  of 
"Christ  Blessing  Little  Children." 
Even  though  we  can  not  have  Jesus 
take  us  in  His  arms  and  put  His  hands 
on  our  heads,  He  can  hear  us  and 
will  bless  us  when  we  pray  to  Him. 


Kindergarten  Department. 

Robert  Lindsay  McGhie,   chairman;   assist  ed  by  Sister  Bculah  IVooUcy. 
OUTLINE   FOR    SEPTEMBER. 

1— Review  and  Picture  day. 
2— Preservation  of  the  Plates. 

Text:     OneHundred  Years  of  Mormonism  (Evans)    pp   ^    S^-His 
tory  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  fLucv  Smith),  pp.  lOAi{m    113 
Aim  :     If  we  have  implicit  trust  in  God's  w'ord.  we  need  never  fear  the 
.    plan  of  the  wicked. 
3— Organization  of  the  Church. 

Text :     History  of  the  Church.  Vol.  \.  pp.  75-79 :  One  Hundred  Year. 
of  Mormonism  (Evans),  pp.  107-109. 
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Aim:     Those  who  live  the  truth  gain  spiritual  blessings. 
A  Missionary  Call  and  Experience. 
Aim:     Sacrifice  tlirough  love  for  the  gospel  brings  spiritual  blessings. 
5 — Children's  Day. 


OUTLINE    FOR   OCTOBER. 

1 — Open  Sunday. 

2 — How  Daniel  kept  the  Word  of  Wisdom. 

Aim :     By  keeping  the  Word  of  Wisdom  we  obtain  physical  and  spir- 
itual strength. 
3 — A  Mysterious  Voice.     Soloman  Kimball. 

Aim :     The  same. 
-I — Gift  of  Healing  (some  instance  to  be  chosen  by  teachers). 

Text:     Tames  5:14-15:  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  sec.  42:43-44. 


WORK  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 
fPrepared   by   Bculah   Woolley.] 

Sous;: 

"Tn  Our  Lovely  Deseret,"  Deseret 
S.  .S,  Songs,  page  114,  1st  verse. 

Mrmnry  Gnn: 

Little  folks  as  well  as  big  ones 

May  be  missionaries  true, 
If  they  only  will  be  willing 

Even  little  things  to  do. 

T.ittle  feet  cnn  rnn  on  errands, 
TJttle  hands  do  deeds  of  love. 

Little  tongues  speak  words  of  kindness 
Pleasing  unto  God  above. 

FIRST    SUND.W. 

The  lessons  for  review  have  been  in 
consecutive  order  so  that  the  older  chil- 
dren will  be  able  to  answer  questions 
and  enjoy  the  review  that  wav.  With 
the  yotmgcr  children  it  will  be  better 
to  retell  one  or  two  of  the  stories.  In 
retelline  be  careful  to  eive  the  storv  as 
you  told  it  first.  Little  children  love 
stories  repeated,  and  use  repetition  as 
often  as  possible. 

A  good  picture  of  the  Hill  Cimiorah 
is  found  in  the  August  number  of  the 

JrVENII.K  Tx.STRIXTOR,  1008. 

Si:CT)Nn    SUND.W. THE    PRESERVATION 

OF  THE   PLATES. 

Tnseiih  soon  knew  lliat  the  angel's 
words  were  trtte,  for  wicked  men  tried 
in  every  possible  way  to  get  the  rec- 


ord. But  he  was  also  promised  that 
if  he  would  do  his  part  they  could  not 
get  it,  so  he  guarded  it  with  great  care. 

As  soon  as  the  angel  left  him  he 
found  a  place  to  hide  it.  Nearby  was 
an  old  birch  log.  Joseph  took  his 
pocket  knife  and  carefully  cut  the 
bark,  turned  it  back,  and  then  made  a 
hole  large  enough  to  put  the  precious 
record  in.  He  then  placed  the  bark 
back  again,  put  some  dried  leaves  and 
dirt  over,  and  no  one  would  have 
thought  anything  was  hidden  there. 
Then  he  went  home  so  he  could  get  a 
strong  box  made  with  a  lock  and  key. 

Several  days  after,  he  went  back  to 
get  the  hidden  treasure.  He  found 
the  log,  pushed  away  the  bark,  lifted 
it  with  care,  and  wrapped  it  in  his 
cloak.  He  started  along  the  road  and 
then  thought  he  would  be  safer  if  he 
walked  through  the  woods  where  there 
were  lots  of  trees. 

As  he  was  jumping  over  a  log,  a 
man  sprang  from  behind  him  and 
struck  him  with  a  gun.  Joseph  turned, 
knocked  the  man  out  of  the  way  and 
ran  just  as  fast  as  he  could.  The 
same  thing  happened  again  as  he  was 
farther  along  the  way  to  his  home,  but 
he  got  away  from  that  wicked  man. 
He  ran  on  and  on,  and  when  a  third 
man  tried  to  take  him.  Heavenly 
Father  made  hiin  strong  enough  to 
get  out  of  his  way. 

At  last  he  reached  home,  all  out  of 
breath  so  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
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a  long  time.  Rut  the  golden  record 
was  safe.  He  got  the  iiox  and  laid  it 
in  very  carcfnlly,  then  locked  the  lid. 
I  le  then  told  his  mother,  father  and 
all  the  family  what  had  happened.  But 
even  now  it  was  not  safe,  for  the 
wicked  men  were  determined  to  get  it. 
However,  Joseph  always  knew  when 
it   was   in   danger. 

One  day  he  went  into  the  house  in  a 
hig  hurry.  He  asked  if  any  men  had 
been  seen.  No  one  had  seen  anybody. 
But  Joseph  knew  that  the  book  was 
not  safe.  He  took  away  part  of  the 
hearth  in  front  of  the  fire  place,  put  it 
down  and  relaid  the  hearth.  No  one 
could  have  told  that  anything  was  hid- 
den there.  Just  then  a  crowd  of  men 
came  up  to  search  the  house. 

At  another  time  Joseph  felt  that  the 
record  was  not  safe,  so  he  carried  it  in 
the  box  across  the  street  to  a  carpenter 
shop,  tore  up  part  of  the  floor  and 
hid  it  there.  That  night  a  lot  of  wicked 
men  went  to  the  house  and  hunted 
everywhere,  they  even  went  to  the  car- 
penter shop,  but  when  they  didn't  find 
it   they   went   away. 

Things  went  on  like  this  for  some 
time,  and  Joseph  could  get  no  chance 
to  write  what  was  written  on  the  gold- 
en leaves  of  this  book,  so  he  knew  that 
he  must  go  to  another  town.  It  was 
decided  that  he  should  go  to  his  wife's, 
old  home.  A  very  kind  friend  named 
Martin  Harris  lent  him  some  money 
so  he  could  move.  While  the  things 
were  being  packed,  Joseph  was  very 
careful  about  the  record.  He  placed  it 
in  a  strong  barrel  and  then  filled  the 
liarrel  with  beans,  and  no  one  would 
have  thought  that  anything  was  hid- 
den there. 

It  was  a  good  thing  it  was  hidden 
so  carefully,  for  while  on  the  journey 
a  man  stopped  the  wagon  and  hunted 
through  everything  but  could  not  find 
what  he  was  looking  for,  so  went 
away.  At  another  time  a  wicked  man 
stopped  the  %vagon  and  hunted  and 
hunted  but  could  not  find  it. 

So  Joseph  got  to  the  new  home  with 
the  record  safe.     Now  he  could  work. 


Kind  friends  helped  him.  It  took  a 
long  time  to  get  what  was  written  in 
that  book  written  in  our  language. 
I'.ut  at  last  it  was  done.  Joseph  had 
done  what  Heavenly  Father  had  told 
him  to.  so  the  precious  book  was  ready 
for  the  angel  when  he  came  and  took 
it  away. 

What  was  written  in  that  hook  made 
Joseph  very  happy.  It  has  made  many, 
many  people  happy  since.  Perhaps 
\our  mammas  and  papas  have  read  it. 
T  have  read  it,  antl  when  you  get  to 
be  big  boys  and  girls  vou  can  read  it, 
for  it  is  called  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

THIRD   SUND.W. — ORC.VXIZ.XTION    OF 
THE     CHURCH. 

Picture — Site  of  Peter  Whitmer's 
Home,  JuvENH-E  Instructor,  Oct., 
r>OS.  Pictures  of  the  tabernacle  or  any 
of  our  meeting  houses  that  vou  can 
find. 

While  Joseph  was  writing  the  Book 
of  Mormon  many  people  became  in- 
terested in  what  he  was  doing,  and 
cvervbody  in  the  neighborhood  talked 
about  him.  Oliver  Cowdery  heard  of 
him  and  decided  to  visit  him.  As  soon 
as  they  talked  together  Oliver  knew 
that  what  Joseph  was  doing  was  true. 
So  he  offered  to  help  him.  Joseph 
was  very  glad  to  have  his  help.  Then 
Oliver  wanted  his  friend  David  Whit- 
mer  to  know  about  the  glorious  work, 
so  wrote  to  him  to  visit  them.  When 
David  talked  to  Joseph  he  believed  and 
invited  Joseph  and  his  wife  and  Oliver 
to  his  father's  home  where  the  work 
could  go  on  better.  Joseph  went  as 
soon  as  possible. 

There  was  a  large  family  of  Whit- 
mers,  the  father,  mother  and  seven 
children,  all  grown  to  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. They  were  good  people,  and 
when  they  learned  what  Joseph  was 
doing  they  believed  the  work  was  right 
and  helped  him  in  every  wav  they 
could.  There  were  other  people  who 
believed  in  the  new  work,  too,  and 
some  were  baptized. 

At  last  Heavenly  Father  made 
known  to  Joseph  that  it  was  time  to 
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have  the  Church  started.  So  on  Tues- 
day the  6th  of  April,  eighty-two  years 
ago,  many  of  the  people  who  believed 
in  tile  work  Joseph  was  doing  met  at 
the  ^^'hitmer  home. 

Just  six  good  men  among  those 
present  were  chosen  to  be  the  first 
members  of  the  Church.  When  it  was 
time  to  open  the  meeting  some  one 
was  asked  to  pray.  Then  Joseph 
asked  if  they  were  willing  to  have 
himself  and  Oliver  Cowdery  as 
teachers  in  the  new  Church.  All  said 
they  were,  I  suppose  they  all  raised 
their  hands,  just  as  we  do  when  we 
have  Sunday  School  conference  and 
vote  for  the  superintendent  and  all  the 
teachers.  They  had  the  Sacrament 
passed  and  Heavenly  Father  blessed 
the  people  there  so  that  thev  felt  very 
happy.  Some  of  the  people  talked  and 
told  of  wonderful  things  that  would, 
happen.  Heavenly  Father  made  it 
known  that  all  the  people  should  listen 
to  whatever  Joseph  told  them,  and  do 
those  things.  They  all  knew  that  at 
last  the  true  Church  was  on  the  earth 
again  and  they  were  all  so  thankful. 

That  day  there  were  not  as  many 
grown  up  people  in  that  little  home 
of  the  Whitmers  as  there  are  children 
in  our  class  today.  Now,  think  of 
the  grown  up  people  who  come  to 
meeting  every  Sunday,  besides  all  the 
people  in  Sunday  School  this  morning, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  Sun- 
day Schools  iust  like  ours  meeting  to- 
day. I  wonder  how  all  this  has  come 
about?  Some  of  those  at  that  meet- 
ing the  first  day  went  on  to  tell  other 
people  about  the  new  truths  that  Jo- 
seph had  taught  them.  These  men 
were  called  missionaries,  and  they 
baptized  many  people,  so  that  the 
Church  keeps  growing  and   growing. 

Do  all  your  little  friends  come  to 
this  Sunday  .School?  T  wonder  why? 
They  learn  manv  good  lessons  in  their 
church  T  know?  But  it  isn't  the  trtie 
church  of  Jesus  Christ,  because  He  has 
just  one,  and  that  Church  is  the  one 
we  belong  to,  the  one  started  by  Jo- 
seph Snnth.  years  ago. 


(Girls,  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Sunday  School  lesson  is  given  that 
counts.  Especially  is  it  true  of  this 
lesson.  You  must  feel  it  and  give  it 
with  all  the  light  and  knowledge  you 
have.  It  is  a  lesson  wherein  you  can 
give  to  your  children  a  testimony  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  gospel.  You 
do  not  know  what  precious  seed  you 
may  sow.) 

Illustration — Grandmother's  Prayer. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  little  boy 
living  in  England.  He  lived  with  a 
kind  grandmother  who  took  good  care 
of  him.  This  grandmother  loved  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  prayed  to  Him 
night  and  morning.  Each  time  she 
knelt  down  with  her  grandson  she 
prayed  that  he  would  some  day  find 
the  truth. 

He  was  just  a  little  boy  then,  and 
wondered  what  grandmother  could 
mean.  He  often  thought  about  it  and 
could  not  understand.  He  asked  her 
at  last  and  she  told  him  that  she 
wanted  him  to  find  the  right  Church 
on  the  earth.  There  were  so  many 
and  there  was  just  one  that  could  be 
right.  She  told  him  that  she  would 
not  live  to  find  it,  but  that  he  would  if 
he  tried  hard. 

So  the  boy  grew  to  be  a  young  man. 
Grandmother  never  once  forgot  to  ask 
Heavenly  Father  that  he  might  find 
the  truth.  Then  one  day  the  grand- 
mother was  called  to  leave  this  earth. 
The  young  man  was  left  alone.  But 
he  was  big  and  strong  now  and  could 
work. 

He  did  not  stay  in  the  old  home  but 
went  to  another  city  to  live.  There 
was  a  very  beautiful  church  there,  and 
he  decided  to  go,  for  surely  he  would 
find  the  truth  there.  But  no,  he  did 
not  feel  that  everything  said  was  true, 
although  the  minister  said  some  very 
beautiful  things. 

Then  he  traveled  to  another  city. 
There  was  a  new  church  there  he  had 
never  heard  of  before,  so  he  went.  He 
staved    there    for   some   time,    studied 
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wliat  the  people  l)clievc(l  but  at  last  he 
felt  sorrowful,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
not  found  the  truth  that  grandmother 
had  ])rayed  for. 

1  Ic  went  into  a  strange  land  called 
India.  The  people  had  still  a  differ- 
ent church  to  go  to.  He  tried  to  learn 
all  about  it,  but  no,  he  could  not  feel 
that  it  was  all  truth. 

By  this  time  he  had  traveled  a  great 
deal  and  studied  in  all  the  different 
churches  he  had  found,  but  had  gone 
away  disappointed.  He  knew  his 
grandmother  was  such  a  good  woman, 
surely  her  prayer  would  be  answered 
some  day.    But  how? 

Then  he  crossed  the  big  ocean  and 
came  to  this  country.  He  was  much 
older  now  and  very  anxious  to  find 
the  truth.  He  lived  in  California.  One 
day  he  heard  of  a  new  church.  So  he 
went  to  the  place  where  they  held 
meetings.  He  heard  two  young  men 
talk.  They  had  such  a  beautiful  mes- 
sage for  the  people.  They  were  mis- 
sionaries of  our  Church  sent  out  to 
teach  the  people.  When  this  gentle- 
man heard  their  message  he  was  so 
happy.  He  knew  that  at  last  grand- 
mother's prayer  was  answered.  He 
knew  that  he  had  found  the  truth. 

(Adapted  from  a  testimony  once 
given  in  a  fast  meeting.) 


FOURTH     STTNDAY. MISSIONARY 

AND    EXPERIENCE. 


CALL 


(Teachers  may  tell  any  missionary 
cxnerience  they  have  heard  of  that 
will  be  interesting  to  little  children, 
and  work  out  their  own  lesson.  The 
folowing  lesson  is  suggested  for 
teachers  who  know  no  suitable  inci- 
dent. The  first  part  is  adapted  from 
"My  First  Mission,"  by  George  Q. 
Cannon.  The  second  part  from  a  sis- 
ter's experience.) 

Introduction  :  Mary,  where  is  your 
papa  now  ?  John  where  is  vour  Uncle 
Will?  Not  long  ago  we  had  a  con- 
cert for  Brother  who  left  to  go 

on  a  mission.     I  wonder  why  they  all 
went?     They   want  people    to    know 


about  Joseph  Smith,  how  Heavenly 
Father  and  Jesus  came  to  him,  and 
about  the  wonderful  record  the  angel 
let  him  take.  They  want  them  to  be 
ha];py  as  we  are,  and  know  everything 
about  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is  why  the  missionaries  leave 
their  homes  and  travel  away  off  to 
people  who  have  never  heard  the  beau- 
tiful truths. 

Many  years  ago  a  young  man  was 
called  to  go  on  a  mission.  His  name 
was  George  Q.  Cannon.  His  home 
was  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  he  lived 
happy  there  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters and  friends.  It  was  very  hard  to 
leave  those  he  loved,  but  of  course  he 
would  do  just  what  Heavenly  Father 
wanted.  So  he  left  his  home  and 
traveled  until  he  came  to  the  ocean. 
Then  he  had  to  go  on  a  big  ship  to 
cross  the  water  to  some  islands  called 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  There  were 
nine  other  missionaries  with  him.  They 
were  the  very  first  missionaries  to  be 
sent  to  that  strange  land. 

The  ocean  was  very  rough  when  the 
ship  started  to  sail,  and  they  were  all 
very  sick.  That  night  the  wind  blew 
so  hard  that  the  captain  thought  the 
ship  would  be  lost.  But  the  elders 
prayed  earnestly  to  Heavenly  Father, 
and  next  day  the  storm  was  gone  and 
the  ship  was  safe.  Then  they  thanked 
Heavenly  Father,  for  they  knew  it  was 
He  who  had  saved  their  lives. 

They  were  on  the  ocean  nearly  four 
weeks  and  then  they  saw  the  beauti- 
ful strange  land.  They  were  very 
glad  to  get  out  of  the  ship  and  see  the 
strange  trees  and  flowers  and  birds 
and  hills.  Brother  Cannon  and  his 
companion  went  to  one  of  the  islands. 
Here  they  rented  a  little  house.  Not  a 
house  like  we  live  in,  but  just  a  little 
one-roomed  place,  all  covered  with 
grass. 

Brother  Cannon  went  out  to  see 
what  kind  of  people  lived  in  this  land. 
He  found  some  white  people  whom  he 
could  talk  to  ;but  they  didn't  care  to 
hear  the  beautiful  truths  he  had  come 
to  tell  them,  and  they  didn't  treat  him 
very    kindly.      But   there   were   other 
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people  living  there.  Their  skins  were 
dark  and  they  talked  in  a  language 
Brother  Cannon  could  not  understand, 
neither  could  they  understand  him. 
Now,  what  could  he  do?  The  white 
people  would  not  listen  to  him,  yet 
Heavenly  Father  had  sent  him  to  that 
land.  He  decided  to  learn  to  talk  to 
those  dark-skinned  people  in  their  own 
language.  They  were  called  Hawai- 
ians.  He  studied  and  worked  hard  and 
pra}'ed  to  Heavenly  Father  and  He 
Ijlessed  him  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  could  talk  to  the  people  and 
could  understand  everything  they  said. 
He  was  very  happy  now  and  thankful. 

But  his  money  was  gone  and  so  was 
his  companion's  and  they  could  no 
longer  pay  the  rent  of  the  little  house. 
They  didn't  know  what  to  do  until  a 
dear,  kind  old  lady  said  they  could 
live  in  her  house,  and  she  went  to  live 
with  her  daughter.  How  thankful  the 
missionaries  were  to  this  old  lady  for 
her  kindness ;  and  Heavenly  Father 
blessed  her,  too. 

Now  that  Brother  Cannon  could 
go  out  and  talk  to  the  people  he  soon 
had  friends  who  wanted  him  to  eat 
with  them.  They  ate  a  different  kind 
of  food  to  what  he  was  used  to.  They 
had  no  bread  and  butter  and  such 
things ;  but  what  they  liked  most  was 
a  food  made  from  the  root  of  a  plant 
which  grew  in  that  land.  They  called 
the  food  when  it  was  ready,  poi. 
Brother  Cannon  sat  down  to  eat  some 
with  them  but  it  nearly  made  him  sick. 
He  did  not  like  it  at  all.  He  felt  very 
sorry  because  he  knew  if  his  friends 
had  to  cook  him  different  food  it 
would  make  them  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  he  wanted  to  eat  just  what 
they  did.  He  asked  Heavenly  Father 
to  make  that  food  taste  good  to  him. 
His  prayer  was  answered  for  the  next 
time  he  tested  it  he  liked  it  so  well  that 
he  ate  a  bowl-full. 

■  So  he  was  able  to  live  among  the 
people,  go  from  one  place  to  another 
and  tell  them  of  the  wonderful  gf)spel 
that  was  on  the  earth.  Many  were 
very  glad  and  he  took  tiicm  into  tiie 


water  and  baptized  them  just  the  way 
\ou  will  be  baptized  when  you  are 
eight  years  old.  When  any  of  them 
were  sick  he  laid  his  hands  on  their 
heads  and  they  were  healed  for  Heav- 
enly Father  blessed  them. 

Brother  Cannon  stayed  with  those 
jieople  for  five  years.  During  that 
time  other  missionaries  were  sent  to 
that  land  and  all  were  working  hard 
to  help  the  people.  Then  he  was  told 
that  he  could  go  back  to  his  home. 
Four  of  the  missionaries  he  had  gone 
with  returned  when  he  did.  Many 
friends  were  there  to  say  good-bye  and 
it  was  hard  to  leave  them.  He  had 
been  so  happy  among  them.  Many 
times  he  had  had  very  little  to  eat, 
poor  places  to  sleep  and  few  clothes, 
but  he  was  happy  because  he  had  done 
the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 


Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  a 
lady  who  was  called  to  go  to  this 
same  land.  One  morning  the  post- 
man brought  this  "Sister"  a  letter. 
She  opened  it  and  found  that  it  was 
from  the  Presidency  of  the  Church, 
asking  her  to  go  to  Hawaiian  Islands 
to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  children 
there. 

.\t  first  she  was  very  sad,  for  she 
didn't  want  to  leave  her  home  and 
father  and  mother  and  friends,  whom 
she  loved. 

She  thought,  too,  that  her  motlier 
needed  her  help.  .Xnd  then  she  had 
many  little  children  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  whom  she  loved  as  I  love  you. 

She  thought  and  prayed  about  it, 
for  she  wanted  to  do  right.  Then 
Heavenly  Father  filled  her  heart  witli 
peace  which  told  licr  she  should  go. 
She  went  to  President  Smith's  office 
and  told  him  she  could  he  ready  in  a 
few   weeks. 

Many  friends  came  to  her  home  to 
bid  her  "good-by,"  and  all  said  they 
would  pray  that  the  Heavenly  Father 
would  help  her.  So  she  left  her  home 
and  loved  ones,  trusting  in  the  T.ord 
and  believing  that  our  Father  in  heav- 
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cii  never  asks  us  to  do  anything  unless 
lie  helps  us  to  do  it. 

After  traveling  for  nearly  two 
weeks  she  reaehed  Honolulu.  Never 
in  her  life  had  she  seen  a  more  beau- 
tiful place.  Beautiful  trees  and  lawns 
and  flowers  everywhere. 

The  people  looked  very  strange 
with  their  dark  faces,  but  she  knew 
she  could  love  them. 

The  very  night  she  landed  she  was 
sitting  on  the  porch  of  the  home 
where  the  missionaries  lived.  She 
was  homesick,  perhaps  she  was  cry- 
ing, when  a  little  Hawaiian  girl,  just 
as  big  as  one  of  you,  came  slowly  up 
to  her  and  put  a  wreath  of  white 
flowers  around  lier  neck.  This  made 
her  so  happy  that  she  forgot  to  wish 
for  home.  When  she  went  to  bed 
that  night  she  thanked  the  Heavenly 
I'^ither  that  He  had  sent  her  to  this 
l.nid. 

In  a  few  days  the  president  of  the 
mission  came  to  Honolulu  and  took 
her  to  Laie,  a  beautiful  place  by  the 
sea.  It  was  here  she  met  and  loved 
the  children.  Every  Sunday  they  went 
to  Sunday  School.     How  much  they 


loved  to  sing  the  same  songs  that  you 
sing!  And  oh,  how  much  they  loved 
lo  hear  the  stories  about  Jesus !  They 
learned  to  pray  just  as  you  do,  and 
when  they  were  sick  they  would  ask 
fur  the  ILlders  to  come  and  bless  them. 

I'm  sure  you  would  like  to  see  these 
children,  with  their  brown  faces  and 
big,  brown  eyes,  and  I'm  sure  you 
would  love  them,  for  they  are  so  good. 
They  love  flowers  more  than  I  can 
tell  you.  They  get  up  very  early  on 
Sunday  morning  and  gather  flowers 
and  make  wreaths  to  wear  to  Sunday 
School.  They  look  so  pretty  for,  in 
their  warm  land,  they  nearly  always 
wear  white  clothes. 

When  they  wanted  to  tell  their 
teacher  that  they  loved  her,  they 
brought  her  wreaths  of  flowers.  They 
made  her  so  happy  with  their  love  that 
every  day  she  felt  blessed  for  having 
left  her  home. 

FIFTH   SUNDAY.- — CHILDREN'S  DAY. 

Take  the  children  out  to  visit  some 
one  who  will  be  made  happy  by  their 
presence, 
aries. 


Let  them  be  little  mission- 
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PROBABLY  LARGEST  BIG  HORN  ON  RECORD. 
Shot  in  British  Columbia  (Owned  by  W.  F.  Sheard,  of  Tacoma). 


The  Big-Hom  Mountain  Sheep. 

By  Claude  T.  Barnes* 

M.    .S.   P.   R.;   M.    B.   S.   W.;    M.  A.   O.  U. 


It  is  said  that  the  task  of  Sisyphus 
in  the  world  of  shades  is  to  roll  a  huge 
stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill  and  fix  it 
there  despite  its  irresistible  tendency 
to  bound  down  again  each  time  the 
feat  is  seemingly  accomplished.  It 
is  just  so  in  hunting  the  mountain 
sheep,  whose  head  is  usually  tlie  most 
valued  prize  among  the  trophies  of 
the  American  hunter's  den:  mountains 
of    irksome    and    dangerous    acclivity 


*Among  the  numerous  subscribers  of 
Ihe  Juvenile  Instructor  are  proDably 
many  keen  observers  of  nature;  I  shall 
sincerely  appreciate  communications  re- 
lating strange  but  verifiable  facts  or  in- 
cirlents  concerning  any  of  our  mammals, 
birds  or  reptiles. 


must  be  scaled ;  narrow  crumbling 
I  '  i^'^'s  ribboning  cliffs  of  dizzy 
'  eights  must  be  traversed  ;  and  all  the 
comforts  of  camp  must  be  left  with 
the  horses  in  the  timber  line  far  be- 
low. The  ferocity  of  the  grizzly, 
which  causes  hunters  to  hold  his  pelt 
in  high  esteem,  here  finds  a  counter- 
part, not  indeed,  in  the  meek,  wary 
;mimal  sought,  but  in  the  Alpine  perils 
of  his  chase,  for  only  the  loneliest, 
highest,  craggiest  peaks  and  bad  lands 
of  the  Rockies  can  claim  to  be  his 
home.  Domesticating  him  or  ac- 
climatizing him  to  our  lowland  pre- 
serves, were  as  futile  as  rearing  polar 
bears  in  a  circus  wagon — he  is.  in 
fact,  the  true  mountaineer. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  the  invention 
of  rifles  capable  of  sliootinfi;  a  bullet 
at  a  velocity  of  nearly  3,000  feet  a 
second  and  with  a  trajectory  practi- 
cally flat  up  to  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.*  the  ever-watchful  mountain 
sheep  mig'ht  still  be  nibbling  the  green 
tufts  from  the  rock  crevices  frequent- 
ed by  his  ancestors ;  but  what  animal 
can  protect  itself  from  a  bullet  thrown 
from  a  distant  hillside  as  unexpected- 
ly and  as  accurately  as  a  meteor  from 
the  sky?  The  round  ball  of  the  muz- 
zle-loader of  olden  days  sank  woeful- 
ly after  the  first  hundred  yards;  but, 
now,  even  the  killing  range  of  the 
small  bore,  high  power  rifle  is  nearly 
two  miles  I  Furthermore,  we  have  tel- 
escope sights,  wind  gauges  and  pow- 
der which  makes  so  little  smoke  that 
fire  as  rapidly  as  we  may,  we  can 
always  see  to  aim ;  and  the  detona- 
tion resembles  more  the  crack  of  a 
whip  than  the  boom  of  the  obsolete 
black  powder. 

Picture  a  broad  vesta  of  verdure- 
less  bad-lands,  "buttes"  or  peaks,  such 
as  the  elevated  steppes  of  Idaho, 
Montana  or  Wyoming,  brilliantly 
lighted  with  the  searching  achromatic 
sunlight  peculiar  to  the  semi-cloudless 
regions  of  the  West :  notice  one  iso- 
lated crag  after  another,  pinnacles  of 
fantastic  shape,  observe  on  their  pre- 
cipitous slopes  the  various  bands  of 
disintegrating  rocks  and  between  the 
strata   the    narrow   horizontal    shelves 


*The  fiEfiires,  for  instance,  of  a  Win- 
chester .30  U.  S.  G.  M.  '06  Rimless  rifle 
in  my  possession  are:  Velocity.  2700  ft. 
per  second:  penetration,  75  soft  pine  inch 
boarrKs;  100  yard  trajectory  height  at  50 
yards.  .68  of  an  inch.  The  killing  range 
of  this  rifle  is  nearly  two  miles,  while  its 
maximum  range  is  4,500  yards.  This  ve- 
locity is  excelled  by  the  new  Savage  high 
power  .22  which,  though  of  less  striking 
force,  has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2800  ft. 
per  second.  The  JefTery  .333  has  a  strik- 
ing force  of  over  4.000  lbs.  The  Mann- 
licher-Schoenauer.  the  Sauer  Mauser,  and 
the  Haenel  CMannlicherl  are  all  rifles  of 
similar  power  to  that  of  tihe  ones  specific- 
ally given. 


caused  by  the  hetrogeniety  and  varie<l 
erosion  of  the  layers.  Here  on  the.se 
terraces,  where  the  grass  is  so  scanty 
that  it  appears  verily  as  individual 
blades,  is  the  favorite  haunt  of  our 
quarry. t  Shoot  him  from  afar,  as  he 
ste])s  cautiously  along  the  ledge  anfl 
he  may  tinnble  a  thousand  feet  down 
into  an  abyss  of  snow  or  fall  flat  on 
the  narrow  shelf.  In  the  latter  case, 
should  you  care  to  risk  getting  your 
prize  at  all,  you  may  have  to  crawl 
for  an  hour  in  places  so  dangerous 
that  to  look  into  the  chasm  below  is 
to  flirt  with  a  horrible  death.  Further- 
more, you  may  be  fortunate  if  you 
pull  back  with  you,  on  a  string,  only 
the  sawed  off  horns,  for  all  venture- 
some enthusiasm  palls  as  one  crouches 
at  the  very  brink  of  an  uncanny 
abysm. 

There  are  six  accepted  varieties  of 
mountain  sheep,  scattered  over  the 
entire  Rocky  mountain  region  from 
Alaska  to  Canada,  and  the  type  fcan- 
adensis)  under  consideration  has  the 
most  extensive  ran^e  of  all — from 
the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Yukon  to  the 
cold  peaks  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  upper  Mexico.  It  is  gray-brown 
in  color  with  a  large  whitish  patch  on 
the  hind  quarters  about  the  tail.  .\ny 
pair  of  hornst  over  fourteen  inches  in 
circumference     is      considered    large. 


■f  Varieties: 

Nelson's  Mountain  Sheep  COvi-  nel- 
soni) — Smaller,  Short-haired.  salmon- 
gray  color:  range.  Southern  California. 

INIexican  Mountain  Sheep  (Ovis  Mex- 
'canus) — Similar  to  Nelson's;  range,  Chi- 
huahua county,  Mex. 

The  White  Mountain  Sheep:  Ball's 
Sheep  (Ovis  dalli) — Pure  white,  yellow- 
ish amber  horns:  horns  smaller  than 
type:  range.  Alaska. 

Black  Mountain  Sheep:  Stone's  Sheep 
COvis  stonei") — Upper  parts  dark  brown: 
abdomen,  white:  range,  northern  British 
Columbia. 

Fannin's  Mountain  Sheen  ("Ovis  fpn- 
nini) — White  head  and  bluish  gray  body: 
range,  Klondike  region,  .Alaska. 

tTh'-  .\siatic  argali  (Ovis  argali")  is 
even  larger  than  the  species  herein  con- 
sidered. 
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though  the  record  pair  is  eighteen  and 
one-half  inches  round  at  the  base  and 
fifty-two  and  one-half  inches  in 
length.  The  females  of  all  wild  sheep 
wear  horns,  though  smaller  than 
those  of  the  bucks.  The  flesh  of  all 
varieties  of  mountain  sheep,  moreover, 
is  so  delicious  as  to  afTord  an  addi- 
tional stimulus  to  the  hunter. 

During  the  winter,  the  Bighorns, 
young  and  old,  mingle  in  large  bands 
in  their  favorite  localities.  Bleak 
'  winds  and  driving  snow  do  not  worry 
them  for  their  warm  coats  are  so 
closely  matted  that  only  the  indifferent 
protection  of  a  cliff  is  sought  during 
the  worst  storm.  They  live  so  high, 
indeed,  that  every  blast  serves  only 
to  denude  everything  of  snow ;  but 
should  a  mantle  of  whiteness  remain, 
the  resourceful  sheep  paws  in  precise- 
ly the  right  place  until  the  delicate 
green  appears.  After  exceedingly 
•heavy  snows,  the  canadensis  will  at 
times  go  down  into  the  timber,  though 
the  dalli.  the  stonei  and  the  faiinini 
resolutely  defy  the  elements  through- 
out the  long  arctic  and  sub-arctic  win- 
ters. 

When  a  blizzard  is  raging  over 
every  ridge,  the  sheep  huddle  side  by 
side,  the  little  fellows  crouching  low 
between  the  adults.  Old  males  at 
such  times  become  restless,  and  prowl 
about  nibbling  indifferently,  as  if  im- 
patient at  so  much  useless  fuss.  Some- 
times, however,  the  entire  band  is 
snowed  under  in  a  cave ;  but,  even 
then,  the  stout  old  fathers  work  a  way 
out  with  their  horns. 

As  the  warm  rays  of  the  spring 
Sim  fill  every  living  thing  with  new 
vigor,  the  rams  wander  away  alone 
into  the  tinv  meadow-oases,  midst  the 


rugged  cliff's  of  the  highest  mountains. 
Herl;  at  the  very  foot  of  eternal  snow, 
the  Bighorn  lives  a  peaceful  life,  not 
even  the  chirp  of  a  friendly  junco 
breaking  the  perpetual  silence.  By  the 
middle  of  July  the  old  coat  has  been 
shed  for  the  new  and  by  the  last  of 
September  the  lonely  ram  is  as  fat 
as  butter.  As  the  chill  blasts  come 
he  once  more  joins  the  family  herd 
on  the  hillside  below,  taking  but  cur- 
sory interest  in  the  stout,  frolicsome 
lambs. 

The  hair  of  the  Bighorn  resem- 
bles more  that  of  the  antelope  or  deer 
than  that  of  domestic  sheep,  and,  be- 
ing a  stout,  muscular,  graceful  animal 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  high  at  the 
withers,  he  is  wonderfully  equipped 
to  master  precipitous  ledges,  or  bound 
lightly  from  rock  to  rock  over  the  tur- 
bulent canyon  stream.  Furthermore, 
he  has  none  of  the  curiosity  of  the 
antelope  or  the  stupidity  of  his  neigh- 
bor, the  white  goat.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, en  passant,  that  the  goats  and 
the  sheep  seem  to  concede  to  each 
other  the  exclusive  right  to  certain 
hills,  for,  as  food  conditions  are  the 
same,  the  separation  is  not  otherwise 
■explainable. 

So  excellent  are  the  Bighorn's  hear- 
ing, eyesight  and  smell  that  a  rolling 
stone,  an  unwise  move,  or  a  breath 
of  rightly  directed  wind,  will  put  him 
to  flight  over  some  dizzy  escarpment 
or  down  some  abrupt  ravine  and  up 
the  other  side.  Hunters  upon  finding 
'-h-ittcred  horns  have  mamtained  that 
the  mountain  sheep  must  occasionally 
descend  from  ledge  to  ledge  by 
alighting  on  its  head ;  the  rams  are 
great  fighters,  however,  so  we  need 
not  strain  our  credulity  that  far. 
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The  Recompense  of  Joel. 

By  Katie  Grover. 

"Hello  there,  Andrew,"  called  Joel 
to  his  next-door  neighbor,  Andrew 
Larsen,  who  was  out  in  the  back  yard 
chopping  kindling  wood.  "I'm  six- 
teen years  old  today.  What  do  you 
think  my  father  is  going  to  give  me?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Andrew, 
as  he  climbed  the  fence  which  lay  be- 
tween their  homes.  "You  have  so 
many  things  now  that  I  cannot  im- 
agine what  he  could  get  you  next. 
Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Oh,  he  hasn't  come  home  yet,"  said 
Joel,  smiling  in  happy  anticipation. 
"He  is  going  to  bring  it  with  him.  It's 
about  time  now." 

Andrew  looked  up  the  street,  but 
Joel  was  busy  watering  the  lawn  and 
did  not  see  the  sudden  change  which 
came  over  Andrew's  broad  good-hu- 
mored face.  Not  until  a  loud  shrill 
whistle  burst  from  his  lips  did  Joel 
look  up. 

His  father  was  entering  the  car- 
riage drive  in  company  with  a  man 
who  was  leading  a  black,  handsome 
young  colt  by  a  halter. 

Joel  could  hardly  believe  it  when  his 
father  called  to  him  and  motion€d  for 
him  to  take  the  bridle  from  the  man. 

"My  son,  this  is  your  birthday  pres- 
ent.   How  do  you  like  it?" 

"Oh,  the  black  beauty,"  cried  Joel 
stroking  the  silky  mane  which  covered 
the  finely  arched  neck.  "Father,  is  he 
really  mine  ?  You  couldn't  have  pleased 
me  more.  I  thank  you,  sir.  What 
shall  I  name  him?" 

"What  did  you  call  him  just  now?" 
asked  his  father,  smiling  at  his  enthu- 
siasm    "I  don't  think  you  could  find  a 


more  appropriate  name  than  the  one 
you  just  now  called  him  by." 

Joel  clapped  his  hands. 

"The  very  name,"  he  cried.  "Black 
Beauty  it  is.  Come  Andrew,  you  can 
come  and  hold  him  while  I  mount 
him." 

Poor  Andrew  was  glad  even  for  this 
small  privilege,  and  eagerly  sprang 
forward  to  do  tlie  other  boy's  bidding. 

The  colt  was  already  broken  in,  so 
Joel  was  soon  astride  his  back  and 
cantering  down  the  lane.  He  was  gone 
over  an  hour,  and  came  back  more 
jubilant  than  ever  over  his  new  treas- 
ure. 

"My  son,  you  are  at  liberty  to  ride 
him  on  any  day  excepting  Sunday," 
said  his  father,  "but  on  that  day  I  ex- 
pect you  to  turn  him  out  in  the  pas- 
ture." 

"Bother,"  said  Joel  grumpily. 
"Father,  the  other  boys  ride  their 
horses  on  Sunday,  and  most  of  the 
races  come  oflf  on  that  day.  Besides 
when  I'm  going  to  school  and  getting 
lessons,  I  don't  have  much  time  for  fun 
excepting  on  Saturday  and  Sunday — 
but  you  never  allow  me  to  do  any- 
thing on  Sunday.  Why  can't  I  be  like 
other  boys  ?" 

"Boys  who  have  no  respect  for  the 
Lord's  day,  and  who  make  it  a  day  of 
racing  and  pleasure  seeking,  usually 
turn  out  badly,"  observed  his  father, 
gravely.  "My  son,  you  are  old  enough 
to  choose  your  own  company,  but  if 
you  make  it  a  rule  to  associate  only 
with  those  who  have  respect  for  their 
parents  and  for  the  Sabbath,  I  have 
no  fear  of  your  going  far  away.  There, 
T  did  not  intend  to  preach  you  a  ser- 
mon on  your  birthday ;  though  both 
your  mother  and  I  have  been  grieved 
and  worried  to  see  vou  of  late  seem- 
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ingly  preferring  such  company  as  Bob 
Black  and  Bill  Grime,  ratiier  than  that 
of  Andrew  Larsen  and  your  cousin 
George." 

Joel  made  a  grimace,  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  decided  tastes  and  opinions  of 
his  own,  but  he  had  too  much  respect 
for  his  father  to  care  ro  discuss  the 
matter. 

"Well,  son,  I  think  I  have  said 
enough,  concluded  his  father,  patting 
the  boy  on  the  back.  "You  know  how 
mother  and  I  love  you.  and  how  anx- 
ious we  are  that  you  shall  grow  into  a 
strong,  noble.  God-fearing  man.  But 
we  can't  make  you  so.  It  all  depends 
upon  your  own  effort.  Now  go,  and 
feed  your  colt,  and  come  and  get  ready 
for  dinner.  I  think  mother  has  pre- 
pared something  unusually  nice  in 
honor  of  your  birthday,  so  it  won't  do 
for  you  to  keep  us  waiting." 

"I  wish  I  had  never  gone  with  those 
boys  the  first  time,"  thought  Joel  re- 
gretfully, as  he  went  to  the  barn,  his 
father's  words  ringing  warningly  in 
his  ears,  and  disturbing  his  conscience 
not  a  little.  "Father  is  right.  But  it 
will  be  hard  to  break  off  with  the  gang 
now.  I  wish  I  hadn't  gone  swimming 
with  them  that  first  Sunday." 

Alas,  how  many,  many  boys  have 
wished  that  same  useless  wish.  If 
only  the  first  temptation  toward 
wrong-doing  could  always  be  resisted, 
the  first  step  never  taken,  there  need 
never  be  the  second ;  and  many  a 
bright  young  life  saved  from  the  re- 
morse and  oftentimes  dishonor  which 
follows  that  first  fatal  step. 

"You  darling,"  cried  Joel,  throwing 
his  arms  about  Black  Beauty's  neck, 
and  leaning  his  head  against  his  glossy 
coat.  "I'm  going  to  give  you  the  very 
best  of  care.  How  could  anybody  be 
mean  to  such  a  fine  animal?  And  yet 
some  of  the  boys  around  here  are  cruel 
to  their  horses." 

He  could  scarcely  wait  for  school  to 
close  next  day,  so  eager  was  he  to  get 
home,  and  have  a  ride  on  Black  Beau- 
tv.    Andrew  ramo  running  to  the  fence 


as  soon  as  he  heard  Joel  leading  the 
horse  out  of  the  stall. 

"How  I'd  love  to  try  him,  said  An- 
drew, wistfully.  "What  will  you  take 
to  let  me  when  you  come  back?" 

"No,  I  couldn't  trust  you  with  him," 
returned  Joel,  refusing  to  see  the 
pleading,  hungry  look  on  poor  An- 
drew's face.  "Now  see  me  go,"  and 
off  he  went  like  the  wind. 

All  went  well  for  a  month.  Day 
after  day  Andrew  came  to  the  fence 
and  watched  Joel  ride  away,  then  went 
resignedly  to  his  work  and  found  much 
pleasure  in  imagining  what  he  would 
do  if  he  had  such  a  horse. 

Joel  gave  Black  Beauty  every  at- 
tention, and  taught  him  several  tricks. 
He  would  walk  some  distance  away, 
and  holding  up  a  piece  of  candy  before 
the  horse,  beckon  to  him,  whereupon 
Black  Beauty  would  come  running  and 
neighing  toward  him.  "Now  kiss  me," 
Joel  would  say,  and  the  colt's  cold  nose 
would  brush  against  his  cheek.  The 
candy  always  followed, — the  boy  never 
disappointed  him  in  that. 

Joel  was  the  happiest  when  in  the 
saddle,  especially  when  he  rode  with 
the  other  boys.  Their  horses  looked 
very  scrubby  and  tame  by  the  side  of 
the  handsome  black  colt,  and  Joel  took 
every  pains  to  excite  their  envy  and 
jealousy. 

"He  can  run  much  faster  than  any 
of  your  horses,"  he  declared,  boasting- 
ly.  "He  always  comes  out  ahead.  He 
is  going  to  be  the  fastest  horse  in  town 
when  I  get  him  trained." 

"Wait  till  Sunday:  Bill  Grime  will 
be  here  then  with  his  new  horse,  and 
we  will  have  a  race  in  the  meadow  in 
the  afternoon,"  said  Bol-)  Black,  wink- 
ing his  eye.  We'll  see  then  who  has 
the  best  ra,ce  horse.  Looks  don't  count 
everythingj-see." 

"Let's  have  the  race  Monday  in- 
stead of  Sunday,"  suggested  Joel 
rather  shame-facedly.  "Don't  think  I 
can  be  there  Sunday." 

"Good  little  Sunday  School  boy," 
sneered  Bob,  turning  away  in 
disgusl.  then  digging  his  sharp  spurs 
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into  his  poor  horse's  flanks,  he  gal- 
loped away  with  a  rough  laugh. 

"Afraid  his  horse  will  get  beat," 
sang  out  another  boy  tantalizingly,  as 
he,  too,  rode  off. 

Next  Sunday  it  so  happened  that 
Joel's  parents  were  called  out  of  town. 
The  boy  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry.  Now  began  the  battle 
between  right  and  wrong.  All  morn- 
ing he  wavered,  his  conscience  on  one 
side,  his  evil  monitor  on  the  other.  He 
was  thoroughly  miserable. 

Joel  did  not  attend  Sunday  School 
that  morning.  That  was  the  first  wrong 
step.  After  that  it  was  easier  to  take 
the  second.  By  noon  he  had  so  stifled 
the  voice  of  conscience  that  he  was 
enabled  to  ride  off  with  quite  a  light 
heart.  It  was  a  beautiful  sunny  day ; 
and,  he  argued  convincingly,  he  could 
have  a  jolly  time  just  this  once,  and  no 
one  be  the  wiser  at  home. 

That  night  it  was  late  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  returned  home.  On  their 
way  upstairs  to  bed  they  thought  they 
heard  sobbing  in  Joel's  room.  Think- 
ing him  ill  they  rushed  in,  and  turned 
on  the  light.  The  boy  lay  with  his  face 
buried  in  the  pillow  crying  broken- 
heartedly. 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter, 
Joel?"  asked  his  father  with  much  con- 
cern.   "Are  you  sick?" 

"N — o,"  sobbed  Joel,  trying  to  meet 
his  parent's  eyes,  but  failing  miserably. 
"It's — poor  Black  Beauty.  His  leg  is 
broken." 

"Did  vou  ride  him  this  afternoon?" 
asked  his  father  sternly,  although 
knowing  full  well  from  Joel's  unhappy 
shamed  face  that  such  was  the  case. 
"You  took  advantage  of  our  absence, 
and  went  to  the  races  with  those  boys, 
did  you  ?  Well,  well,  I  am  disappointed 
in  you.  I  thought  you  were  old 
enough  to  be  trusted.  It  seems  I  ex- 
Dect^d  too  much." 

Without  another  word  he  turned 
and  left  the  room. 

"W'here  is  the  horse  now?"  asked 
hi";  mother. 

"Thev  said   nothing  could  be  done 


for  him,  mother  ;  but  Andrew  took  him 
over  to  his  place,  and  said  he  would 
try  to  set  the  leg.  The  men  wanted  to 
shoot  him  and  put  him  out  of  his  mis- 
ery, but  Andrew  begged  so  hard,  and 
— Oh,  I  couldn't  stand  it  to  have  him 
killed." 

"Poor  Black  Beauty,"  said  his 
mother  sadly,"  such  a  fine  handsome 
colt,  and. to  meet  such  a  wretched  end 
while  still  so  young.  Why,  you've 
barely  had  him  a  month. 

So  saying  she,  too,  turned  and  left 
him  without  the  customary  good-night 
kiss. 

Next  morning,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  Mr.  Martin  remarked : 

"I  have  been  over  to  Andrew's  to 
see  the  colt.  The  poor  creature  is  in  a 
bad  way.  I  hardly  think  he  will  live. 
Andrew  wants  to  keep  him.  What  do 
you  say,  Joel?" 

Joel  brushed  the  tears  froin  his  eyes. 

"I  loved  him  so,  father.  What  shall 
I  do?" 

"Let  your  conscience  decide.  Which 
of  you  is  capable  of  giving  him  the 
better  care  while  he  lives ;  which  is  the 
more  worthy  of  him,  you  or  Andrew  ?" 

Joel  choked  back  the  lump  in  his 
throat,  and  got  up  and  went  out,  and 
over  to  Andrew's  house.  He  knew 
what  was  expected  of  him.  He 
wouldn't  fail  them  this  time. 

"Poor  boy,"  said  his  mother,  push- 
ing back  her  only  partially  eaten  break- 
fast, "he  was  so  proud  of  his  horse." 

"Yet,  how  unworthy  he  has  proven 
himself,"  returned  his  father,  gravely. 
"I  want  him  to  give  the  horse  to  An- 
drew. He  may  be  able  to  save  him, 
and  will  appreciate  his  value.  It  will 
be  an  excellent  lesson  for  our  boy.  He 
is  suffering  now,  but  it  is  a  lesson  he 
will  never  forget." 

Joel  came  back  presently.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  his  eyes  glistened  with 
the  tears  he  was  trying  so  hard  to  keep 
back. 

".A.ndrew  says  he  can  save  him.  I 
know  I  don't  deserve  him  back,  father, 
I  have  given  him — to  Andrew." 

The  bov's  voice  choked,  as  he  turned 
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love. 

His 
her 


pleadingly  to  his  father  as  though  in- 
treating  him  to  say  something, — to  tell 
him  that  he  was  forgiven. 

He  waited  in  vain.  Neither  father 
or  mother  said  a  word,  and  with  a  hard 
sob  Joel  lied  from  the  room. 

Throwing  himself  down  on  his  bed, 
he  wondered  if  ever  a  boy  had  been  so 
terribly  punished  and  disgraced  before. 
He  might  have  known  that  father 
would  be  hard  and  unrelenting — but 
mother !  She  had  never  failed  him  be- 
fore when  he  needed  her. 

It  had  been  hard  enough  to  give  up 
his  horse,  but  in  so  doing  his  motive 
had  not  been  unmixed  with  selfishness. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  nothing,  not  even 
the  relinquishment  of  his  beloved 
horse  was  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the 
disappointment,  displeasure,  and  aloof- 
ness of  his  dear  father  and  mother. 
He  wanted  back  their  good-will,  their 
forgiveness,  and  above  all  their 
He  felt  he  could  not  bear  it. 

"My    boy,     my    poor     boy!" 
mother's   arms   were    about   him. 
forgiving  kiss  clung  comfortingly  on 
his  cheek. 

"Mother!"  he  sobbed,  clinging  hun- 
grily to  her,  "Oh,  mother,  I  wanted 
vou  so  much." 

Crows. 

That  black  looking  fellow  sitting  up 
so  high,  and  talking  to  his  little  broth- 
er, is  not  liked  very  much,  for  he  is  a 
great  hand  at  stealing:  and  birds  or 
boys  who  steal,  soon  lose  their  char- 
acter. The  Crow  has  a  good  many 
cousins.  Master  Tommy  rook :  the 
saucy  raven  :  the  wicked  magpie,  and 
the  chatttering  jackdaw,  arc  all  rela- 
tions of  his.  .\ny  one  can  see  that  is 
the  case  from  the  strong  family  like- 
nes.s  which  one  bears  to  the  other. 
They  make  their  home  in  sonic  out-of- 
the-way  place.  Tops  of  high  trees, 
church  towers,  old  castles,  or  rocks 
where  they  can  see.  and  not  he  seen. 
The  crow  family  are  often  hiuierv, 
and  not  at  all  narticular  wh-it  thcv 
eat,  or  wlicthtT  il   i)c1oni;s  tn  them  or 


not.  They  always  helj)  themselves 
without  saying  "By  your  lea.ve."  A 
small  crow  in  Ceylon  will  walk  about 
the  towns  and  villages,  feeding  on 
dead  dogs,  or  anything  else  nasty, 
and,  when  the  windows  are  open,  will 
enter  the  rooms,  and  steal  from  the 
dinner-table.  Carrion  crows  are  those 
which  feed  on  flesh,  and  are  much  dis- 
liked by  the  farmers,  for  they  will  de- 
vour weak  and  sickly  animals,  such  as 
young  lambs.  They  will  even  rob 
birds"  nests :  taking  the  eggs  or  the 
birds.  Then  a  change  of  air  is  needed. 


r  ,  r*^ 


away  they  fly  to  the  sea-side,  and  while 
there,  will  live  on  shell  fish.  There  is 
a  fish  crow,  found  on  the  coasts  and 
rivers,  which  will  attack  sea-gulls,  and 
make  them  give  up  the  fish  which  they 
have  caught.  In  the  island  of  Jamaica 
they  have  a  bird  called  the  jabbering 
crow,  which  can  be  taught  to  imitate 
the  voice  of  a  man  so  correctly  that 
many  are  deceived.  The  ronlc  is  a 
ninch  better-behaved  bird  than  the 
crow  ;  but,  iieing  so  nnich  like  him.  is 
often  shot  by  those  who  do  not  like 
crows.  Piirds  are  along  while  before 
they  forget  their  bad  habits;  for  you 
can  tame  a  cimw,  Init  give  him  a 
chance.    ;ind    he    will    steal   as   bad    as 
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ever. .  A  carrion  crow  will  even  com- 
mit niifrdcr,  for  one  was  seen  to  strike 
a  i)is;eon  dead.  A  farmer  was  very 
much  troubled  by  the  crows  walking 
over  his  fields,  and  stealing  his  corn, 
and  many  a  time  he  said  they  should 
be  shot.  The  farmer's  wife  had  a  par- 
rot, which  would  hop  around  with  the 
crows.  One  afternoon  while  the 
farmer  was  resting  for  a  while  he 
saw  the  crows  at  his  corn  again.    The 


gun  was  all  ready,  and  the  farmer 
fired.  After  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  Polly  came  hopping  very  slowly 
with  a  broken  leg.  The  farmer  had 
not  seen  the  parrot,  and,  as  he  bound 
up  the  broken  leg,  said,  ".Ah.  Polly! 
see  what  comes  of  keeping  bad  com- 
pany." 

Boys  and  girls,  think  of  Polly,  and 
the  crows,  and  avoid  bad  company. 


'Twas  a  mouse's  party,  given  one  day 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  rick  of  hay. 

Tlie  host  was  a  big  mouse,  both  brown  and  sleek, 
.\nA  the  hostess  a  mousie,  so  shy  and  meek. 

Their  visitors  came  from  the  fields  around. 
And  scurried  along  o'er  the  stubbly  ground. 

'Twas  a  right  royal  feast,  their  tastes  to  please, 

There  was  bacon  fat,  cream  and  much-toasted  cheese! 

The  host  was  so  pleased  all  his  guests  to  see. 
As  they  scampered  about  in  the  highest  glee. 

But  just  as  the  banquet  had  been  begun, 
There  came  Mr.  Pussy,  to  spoil  the  fun! 

"May  I  join  in  your  party?"  he  said  with  a  mew. 
But  they  all  scurried  off,  for  they  very  well  knew 
He  would  eat  up  the  feast  and  the  feasters  too! 

K.   E.   Sheriff. 
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A  True  Story. 

I  know  a  very  sensitive  dog.  One  day 
he  thought  his  mistress  had  gone  away 
from  home  and  left  him.  He  put  his 
two  front  feet  up  on  the  window  sill  and 
whined  and  howled  until  she  came  and 
spoke  to  him.  When  he  found  that  she 
was   at  home   he   was   all   right. 

One  day  some  boys  went  hunting,  and 
he  went  with  them  and  while  they  were 
out  one  of  them  accidentally  shot  him  in 
the  leg.  It  almost  frightened  him  to 
death.  Ever  since  then  he  is  badly 
frightened  when  he  hears  shooting  any- 
where. One  Twenty-fourth,  when  he 
heard  the  cannons  roar  he  ran  away  and 
went  to  the  next  town  and  stayed  two 
weeks,  when  his  mistress  came  and  took 
him  home.  She  was  pleased  to  find  him 
and  he  was  glad  to  see  her.  He  was  a 
very  good  cattle  dog  and  very  affec- 
tionate to  the  children:  in  fact,  he  was  a 
special  pet  of  the  whole  family.  A  few 
days  ago  there  was  some  blasting  going 
on  in  town,  and  he  was  so  badly  fright- 
ened that  he  ran  into  the  house  to  hide; 
his  mistress  scolded  and  whipped  him 
for  coming  in  the  house  and  he  ran  out 
and  left  home  and  has  never  been  seen 
since. 

Noble  Dame, 

Age  15.        Meadow,  Millard  Co.,  Utah. 

Little  Things. 

If  we  notice  all  the  sunshine 

As  we  notice  all  the  rain, 
And  remember  all  our  blessings 

As  we  remember  all  our  pain; 
If  we  look  for  people's  goodness. 

And  refuse  the  bad  to  see, 
What   a   cheerful,   happy   world 

This  one  of  ours  would  be. 

Helen  M.   Bunker, 
.Age  16.  Pine  Valley,  Utah. 

The  Unhappy  Pine. 

Out  in  the  forest  there  grew  a  little 
pine.  Not  far  from  it  there  was  a  large 
one. 

The  little  pine  was  very  unhapuy  be- 
cause it  was  not  as  tall  as  the  others. 

One  day  the  large  pine  said,  'I  wish  I 
could  stop  growing.  I  am  getting  so 
tall" 

Then  the  little  pine  said, 

"N'ou  h.ivcn't  auyiliing  to  grumble 
about;  you  can  look  above  all  other  trees, 
while  I  am  little  and  cannot  see  any- 
thing. 

"Well,"     exclaimed      the      large      pine, 


"there  isn't  anything  to  look  at  only  wild 
animals  and  the  little  birds  sing  sweet 
music  to  you;  they  think  I  am  too  large 
for  them. 

"The    birds    don't    ever    give    me    any 

music,"  said  the  little  pine.  "I  don't  ever 
listen  to  them." 

"Oh!  no  wonder  you  are  unhappy.  You 
never  listen  to  the  little  birds  singing  to 
you  and  trying  to  make  you  and  all  oth- 
ers happy.  If  the  little  birds  would  sing 
to  me  like  they  sing  to  you,  I  would  be 
the  happiest  pine  in  the  whole  world." 

The  little  pine  learned  a  lesson  from 
the  large  one,  to  listen  to  the  music  of 
the  birds,  and  ever  after  that  the  little 
pine  was  always  very  happy  because  it 
listened  to  the  music  of  the  birds. 

Eliza  Cash, 

Age  12.  Tremonton,  Utah. 

The  Juvenile. 

To  every  hand 

In  every  land. 
Goes  forth  the  Juvenile; 

To  do  its  best 

.Among  the  blest 
Of  Zion's  chosen  all. 

And  it  comes  here, 
This  book  so  dear, 
To  teach  us  step  by  step. 
The  Golden  Rule 
Of  Sabbath   School 
That  God  on  earth  has  set. 

Nellie  Snyder. 
Age  14.  Provo.  Utah. 

Things  I  Am  Thankful  For. 

For  clothing  through  the  winter  cold. 

For  Autumn,  when  the  leaves  turn  gold, 

For  friends  and  parents  dear. 

For  things  I  see  or  hear. 

For  little  birds  that  sing  on   trees. 

For  summer's  cooling  breeze; 

For  bees  that  get  us  lioney.  too. 

For    they    have    to    search     the    garden 

through; 
For  school,  where  we  learn  each  day. 
For  playmates  to  play  with  all  the  way. 
For  the  love  and   my  teachers'  care. 
For  all  the  children  sweet  and  fair. 
For  guidance  through  the  night, 
For  God  to  lead  us  to  do  right. 

Father  in  heaven  we  thank  Thee. 
Bessie   Camllaud. 

Age  11.  Nephi,  Juab  Co.,  Utah. 

The  Little  Musician. 

Little  Harold's  father  had  gone  to  the 
war,  and  the  family  were  left  very  poor. 
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This  was  why  Harold  could  not  lake 
inusic  lessons  although  he  wanted  to 
very  badly.     One  day  an  old  man  came 

alonK.  who  wanted  to  stay  with  thfiii,  so 
they  gave  him  their  liest  room,  hi  this 
room  was  an  old  piano,  which  the  man, 
wlio  was  a  musician,  played  a  great  deal. 
While  the  musician  was  out  one  evening, 
llarold's  mother  heard  music  coming 
from  the  musician's  room,  and  knowing 
that  the  man  was  out,  she  peered  into 
the  room  and  there  sat — Harold,  in  his 
night  clothes,  playing,  soft  and  sweet  at 
first,  then  loud  and  clear. 

Just  then  the  musician  cam.e  into  the 
house,  and  the  mother  beckoned  for  him 
to  come.  Together  they  listened  until 
the  music  gradually  died  down,  after 
which  Hraold  sat  thinking  for  a  minute, 
then  played  another  piece,  and  another 
until  his  head  sank  upon  the  keyboard, 
and  he  slumbered  peacefully. 

"He  shall  be  a  great  man  soon,"  said 
the  old  musician,  as  they  carried  him  to 
bed. 

But  Harold  was  to  go  to  his  Father  in 
heaven,  and  he  did  not  rise  with  the 
birds  the  next  morning,  as  usual. 

Helen  M.  Bunker, 

Age  16.  Pine  Valley,  Utah. 


Bv   Irvin   Milne, 
Age  12.         "  St.  George,  Utah. 


By  Margaret  Lohmann, 

1532   Roberta   St., 
Salt   Lake   City. 


Flowers. 

How  lovelj-  the  world  seems  today 
with  the  sweet  perfume  of  its  flowers  and 
grasses!  Everything  looks  so  fresh  and 
fair.  Look  at  every  flower  and  everv 
blade  of  grass! 

I  am  so  happy  today.  Everywhere  I 
go  I  can  smell  sweet  perfume.  How  I 
love  the  sweet  flowers! 

Once  some  children  got  some  flower 
seeds  and  planted  them  under  a  big  din- 
ing room  window.  They  looked  so  nice 
when  they  came  out  so  bright  and  pret- 
ty, that  they  were  called  morning-glories. 

One  morning  the  children  had  the  win- 
dow up  and  the  perfume  of  the  morning- 
glories  went  all  through  the  house.  Oh! 
how  beautiful  it  was!  But  the  lovely 
flowers  did  not  stay  long.  Soon  there 
was  a  little  caterpillar  came  and  said, 
"Will  you  let  me  sleep  under  your  leaves 
this  cold  winter?"  The  morning-glories 
said  "Yes,"  so  they  went  to  sleep  all  the 
winter. 

Age  10.  '  Lucy  Bee. 
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Staying  Out  Late. 

"Oh,  mother,  let  us  stay  out  late!" 

Cried  little  Tom  and  Fred;  . 
"Always,  before  it's  really  dark 

You  make  us  go  to  bed. 
We're  sure  that  we  would  like  the  dark, 

We  want  to  see  the  moon; 
They  say  some  owls  are  in  the  grov:, 

Don't  make  us  come  so  soon!" 

Down   sank  the  sun,  up   rose   the   moon. 

The  tree-toads  made  their  noise; 
Two  little  owls  began  to  hoot,   ■ 

Which  scared  those  little  boys. 
Back  to  their  homes  they  quickly  ran. 

They  heard  the  watch-dog  bark: 
"Mamma,  we  want  to  come  to  bed, 

We're  frightened  at  the  dark!" 
Elodia  Peterson, 


COMPETITION  NO.  25. 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following: 

Verses:     Not  more  than  twenty  lines. 

Stories:  Not  more  than  three  hundred 
words. 

Rules. 

Competition   will   close   September   1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
must  be  endorsed  by  teacher,  parent  o' 
guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written 
in  ink  and  oii_one  side  of  the  paper  only 

Pictures  should  not  be  folded. 

Address,  The  Children's  Budget  Box, 
Juvenile  Instructor,  44  E.  South  Tem- 
ple Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Puzzle  Page. 


The  June  Puzzle. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  June  "Be- 
headings" are  as  follows: 

1 — Geography  George  Geo. 

2 — Market  March  Mar. 

3 — Montana  Monday        Mon. 

4 — Revere  Revolution     Rev. 

5 — Candy  Canada  Can. 

We  have  received  many  correct  solu- 
tions of  the  June  puzzle.  These  an- 
swers we  have  separated  into  ages  from 
eight  to  seventeen  years,  and  have 
awarded  the  prizes  to  one  of  the  best  in 
each  class,  considering  penmanship, 
punctuation,  and  general  neatness.  The 
following  are  the  winners: 

8  yrs. — Bennie  Deschamps,  Malad,   Ida. 
(R.  F.  D.  L) 

9  yrs. — Leon  Hall,  Boulder.  Utah. 

10  years. — Arthur  Tanner,  Payson,  Utah. 

11  yrs. — Lettie  Ririe,  2670  Monroe  Ave., 
Ogden,   Utah. 

12  yrs.— Verl  Porter,  2200  So.  8th   East, 
Salt   Lake   City. 

1.3  yrs. — Rachel       Schiess,       Providence, 
Utah. 

14  yrs. — Sara  Sumsion,  Chester,  Utah. 

15  yrs. — Armelia  Grover,  Bo.\  105  Rigby, 
Idaho. 

16  yrs.— F.mma  Powell.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Cherry 
Creek,   Ida. 

17  yrs. — Geo.    H.    Carr,    Bountiful.    Col- 
orado. 

GEOGRAPHY  PUZZLE. 

By  Charity  Leavitt,  Biuikerville,  Nov. 
1 — Take   a   labor   from   a   state   in   the 


Union  and  leave  a  weight. 

2 — Take  a  harbor  from  a  city  in  Maine 
and  leave  a  part  of  the  earth. 

3 — Take  an  animal  from  a  city  in  New 
Hampshire  and  leave  a  boy's  name. 

4 — Take  a  boy's  nick-name  from  a  city 
in  Massachusetts  and  leave  a  large  piece 
of  meat. 

5 — Take  a  conjunction  from  a  city  in 
Virginia  and  leave  a  word  that  means 
people. 

6--Take  a  small  stream  of  water  from 
a  city  in  Illinois,  and  leave  cleared  land. 

7 — Take  a  bird  from  a  city  in  Massa- 
chusetts and   leave  a  trimming. 

8 — Take  a  word  that  means  disposi- 
tion of  goods  from  a  city  in  Oregon 
and  leave  a  consonant. 

9 — Take  a  word  that  signifies  magnifi- 
cent from  a  city  in  Michigan  and  leave 
a  succession  of  small  falls. 

10 — Take  a  boy's  name  from  a  city  in 
Kentucky  and  leave  a  military  embank- 
ment. 

Rules. 

F<5r  the  ten  best  answers  to  the  Geog- 
raphy puzzle  we  will  award  book  prizes. 
l-~ach  answer  should  include  a  historical 
note  of  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  words. 

Competition   will   close   September   1st. 

Answers  must  be  written  in  ink  ami 
bear  the  name,  age,  and  addro'-s  nf  the 
sender. 

.Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  In- 
structor, 44  East  South  TiMupU-  i^iruot, 
Sah   Lake  City,  Utah. 
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—  C^^^-'^ 


-■^^ 


BIG  BOB  was  going  fishing  in  his  beau 
tiful  white  '^t^'^2',  the  Lily.     He 


to   keep  off    the 


wore  ^  a 

"-^1=^-^  '  ^"^  carried^  |^.  full^of 
bait,  a  fine  fishing 


,and  a 
to  put  his  ^"^^^^  in. I  Little  Bob  was  too  small  to  go 
fishing.  He  was  only  as  tall  as  the  smallest  ^£W///in 
the  garden,  and  Big.Bob  was  as  tall  as  the  high  stone 
But  ..^SUil^'-  wanted  to  do  everything  that 
,  his  papa,  did.  Besides,  he  wanted  to  catch 
to  give  to  Dorothy  Dot  on  her  birthday. 
There  were  tears  in  his  %■  %  when  Big  Bob  started  off. 
"Why,  why!"  said  Mama.  "Go  fishing?  To  be 
sure,  you  shall ;  and  not  in  a  ^^^^^^  either,  but  in  the 
real  river.  Nora  shall  ^  take  you  down  to 
the  shore  where  ihej^Jf^  grow,  and  you 
shall  sit  in  a,(^^^^,=^and  fish.     And 


you  shall  have'a^ft^^  full  of  bait,  and 
a   fine   fishing-^^^^^and  ^,   and    a 
(^^^S  to  put  yourj^^^^'jn."     "  And  a  big 
cried  Little  Bob,  dancing  with  joy,_^Jo  keep  off  the 
^^^  !     And  I  will  take  all  my  ''^^^^o  Dorothy 
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Dot  for  her  birthday  !  "     Down  tcy  the  shore  he  went 
with  -  C?T    »  and  found  a  little_-^^J|^ ,  the  Pansy, 


nd  Nora  sat  on  a  ^^i:"?^:6n  the 
bank,  but  -^^^^  sat  in  the^^^^-- 
and  fished.  The  ^(^^i^^jvvaved  in  the 
wind,  and  the  dragon- "^"^^^ skimmed 
over  the  water,  but  the  3^:^^- were 
shy,  and  would  not  bite  at  Little  Bob's 
iP,  "Try  once  more!"  called  -^^  .  And  Little 
Bob  threw  his^  far  out  over  the  wata,"and  it  caught ! 


"  Pull  !  "  cried 


Then  he  pulled  and  pulled, 
and  first  he  saw  a  little  <5i  .then  a  little/;;:^  —-and, 
lo,  it  was  not  a^^^2:  at  all  that  he  had  caught,  but  a 
She  was  all  dripping,  but  she  still  had  a 


Gc^? 


^-^ 


m    a    little  H^l'^P  marked 


*'  Rose     Rambler."       How    they 

did  laugh  when  Little  Bob  opened 

his     ^iTm-^*   home  !       "  You 

are  a  better  fisherman  than  I  am,' 

said^rf  >4^'     Then  Mama  dried 

^)  ^^      's   clothes,    and    put    her 

in    the  ^^}  again,    and    away   went    happy    Little 

Bob  to  give  her  to  Dorothv  Dot  for  her  birthdav  \ 


\jtAyn-iA>y 


[ /f  j^ ys)  ±j(^}    Laughlets 

A  Busy  Life,  * 

"Docs   she    live   from' hand    to 


Getting  On. 


Stella- 
mouth?" 

Bella — -"No,  from   ear  to  mouth." 

And  We  Pay. 

Knicker — "Which  end  of  a  cow  gets 
up   first?" 

Butcher — "It  all  rises  at  once." 

The  Lingering  Kind. 

Young  Lady — "Guard,  will  I  have  time 
to  say  good-bye  to  my  friends?" 

Guard — "Afraid  not,  miss.  This  train 
leaves  in  two  hours  and  a  half." 

Wary. 

The  Prisoner — "There  goes  my  hat. 
Shall   I   run   after  it?" 

Policeman  Casey — "Phwat?  Run  away 
and  never  come  back  again?  You  stand 
here   and   I'll   run   after   your   hat." 

Out  of  Reach. 

How's   the   new   cook   get- 
She   didn't 


Townley- 
ting  on?" 

Subbubs — "I    don't   know 
leave  her  address." 


The  Court  of  Last  Resort. 

"Do  you  think  women  should  pro- 
pose?" asked  the  passe  ladv. 

"I  don't  know,"  mused  the  young  thing. 
"Have  you  tried  everything  else?" 

Baiting  Her. 

"What  are  you  cutting  out  of  the 
paper?" 

"About  a  California  man  securing  a  di- 
vorce because  his  wife  went  through  his 
pockets." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 

"Put  it  in  my  pocket." 

Prepared. 

Georgia  Lawyer  (to  colored  prisoner) 
— "Well.  Ras.  so  you  want  me  to  de- 
fend  }'OU.   Have  you  any  money?" 

Rastus — "No;  hut  I'se  got  a  mule  and 
a  few  chickens,  and  a  hog  or  two." 

Lawyer — "Those  will  do  very  nicely. 
Now.  let's  see:  what  do  they  accuse  you 
of  stealing?" 

Rastus — "Oh.  a  mule  and  a  few  chick- 
ens and  a  hog  or  two." 


"How's  your  son  getting  on  in  col- 
lege?" 

"Great.  They  put  him  in  as  a  pinch 
hitter  the  other  day  and  he  cleared  the 
bases  with  a  three-bagger." 

Common. 

Mr.  Grump  (with  newspaper) — "Here's 
an  odd  case — ^a  woman  marries  one  man 
thinking   he   is   another." 

Mrs.  Grump — "What's  odd  about  that? 
Women  are  doing  that  all  the  time." 

Misleading  Evidence. 

Gentleman  (engaging  groom) — "Are 
you  married?" 

Groom — "No,  sir.  I  was  thrown  agin 
a  barbed-wire  fence  and  got  my  face 
scratched!" 

Puzzled. 

Willie — "Pop,  what  are  'ancestors?'" 
Father — "Well.  I'm  one  of  yours — your 

granddad  is  another." 

Willie— "Oh!     But  why  is  it  that  folks 

brag  about  them?" 

Only  One  Way. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  make 
an   airship   absolutely  safe?" 

"Sure,"  replied  the  mechanician. 

"How?" 

"Disable  it  before  it  gets  a  chance  to 
leave  the  ground." 

Wonderful. 

Dubbleigh — "Your  little  dog  barked  at 
me  but  stopt  when  I  looked  him  in  the 
eye.  Do  you  suppose  he  noticed  my 
presence  of  mind?" 

Miss  Kleen — "Possibly.  They  say  ani- 
mals often  see  things  that  human  beings 
can  not." 

Over  the  Counter. 

On  a  business  trip  to  the  city  a  farmer 
decided  to  take  home  to  his  wife  a  Christ- 
mas present  of  a  shirtwaist.  Going  into 
;'  store  and  being  directed  to  the  waist 
department,  he  asked  the  lady  clerk  to 
show  him   some. 

"What   bust?"  asked  she. 

The  farmer  looked  around  quickly  and 
answered:  "I  don't  know;  I  didn't  hear 
anything." 


l)air$  Canker  and 
Dipbtberia  Remedy 

If  you   want  to  cure  Diphtheria,  use 
Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 

If  you  want  to  prevent  Diphtheria,  use 

Hall's  Canker  Remedy. 
If  one  of  your  children  in  the  house 
has  Diphtheria,  give  Hall's  Can- 
ker Remedy  to  those  who  are  well 
and  they  will  never  take  the  disease. 
This    remedy    has    made    so    many 
wonderful   cures   in   the   past   twenty- 
five  years  that  we  know  it  will  con- 
tinue to   do  the   same   in   the   future. 
This  wonderful  remedy  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  or  grocers. 

Don't  forget  to  ask  your  dealer  for 
HALL'S  CANKER  AND  DIPH- 
THERIA REMEDY. 


Helps  Itself 


Ink 


,«  ,  IT     While  the  Other  fellow 

IB  \  See  the   Jf 

Cmceni.i    prepares  to  load  his 
r,iier  M  fountain  pen  with  a  mussy 
Iropper,  theCouklin  helps 
itself  to  iuk  at  the  nearest 
ink-well  and  goes  writing 
merrily  on.     To  fill 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-FUIin^ 

Fountain  Pen 

just    dip    in   any 
ink  and  press  the 
Crescent-  Filler. 
No  ink  besmeared 
fingers.    Writes  so 
smoot  hly    and 
easily  that  you 
.<;imply  hate  to  stop 
—  all   of   which 
makes  the  Conklin 
'a    wonderful   pen. 

Sold  by  the  Deseret  S.  S.  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.,  Sail  Lake  City 
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LEWIS    S.    HILLS,    TheaS. 


HORACE    G.    WHITNEY,     SEC. 
CEO.    J.    CANNON.    ASST.    SCC. 


SONGS 


Say  that  you  saw  It  In  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUOTOR. 


PAMrnDs^ 

j    »  "THE  IDEAL" 

uHLirunr 

'  A  FOR  VACATION  TIME 

EXn  HSIOX 
ItATKS 

— \ 

/^f^'k^\ 

$:!,■■>,<)() 

/V^C-i.  *^'^\ 

For     Kouutl     Trip 

V  v&i^  /^i 

Tickets      on      .Sale 

v^/ 

from      Salt      Lake 

City,   .lune   I4tli   to 
22nd    inc.      Return 

l^ns  Angeles 

Limit      Aug.     .■?lst. 

Limited, 

Aug.    Sl.st   to  Sept. 
Ttli     inc.       Return 

Electrically 

Limit  Oct.  31st. 

LiK'ited 

$J0.00 

Througliout, 

For     Round    Trip 

On    sale   from   Salt 

Leaves 

Lake      Citv.      .Tune 

Salt  Lake 

1st    to    Sept.    3nth. 

City   5   p.m. 

Peturn    Limit   Oct. 

Daily. 

31st. 

Overland 

DJvsrse  RaulesStopovers 

Express, 

Tickets      also      on 

Ancitlier 

sale   at   ALL  Utah 

Good  Train, 

Stations. 

For      Information, 

Leaves 

Tickets,         Litera- 

Salt Lake 

ture,   etc..   see  any 

City    11:50 

Salt    Lake    Route 

p.m.  Daily, 

Agent,   or  write. 
T.  C.  Peck.  G.P.A., 

E.xcellent 

Los   ..\ngeles 

I  lining-  Car 

J.    H.    MauderBelil, 

I 

Service 

A.G.P.A.. 

On  Both 

169  So.  Main  St., 

Trains. 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

A  NEW  SACRAMENT  SERVICE 


This  shows  eighteen  cups  being  lifted  at  once  from  the  tilling  rack. 
This  set  is  being  manufactured  at  home. 

That  it  has  the  Tpproval  of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church,  the 
foUowing  signed  letter  sent  to  all  Stake  Presidents  will  show: 

TO  THE  PRESIDENTS  OF  STAKES. 

Dear  Brethren:  In  order  to  encourage  Brother  Jacob  Schaub  of  Logan,  designer 
»nd  inventor  of  an  individual  metal  sacrament  service,  which  it  is  believed  can  be  sold 
at  the  same  once  now  b,-irg  paid  for  glass  sets,  we  suggest  that  you  advise  your  Bishops 
to  defer  purchasing  from  outside  manufacturers  until  Brother  Schaub  can  place  hit 
service  on  the  market,  which  will  be  done  as  soon  as  he  can  install  the  manufacturing 
plant,  a  thing  which  be  expects  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

We  may  add  that  in  our  opinion  the  metal  sets  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Brother  Schaub  ar;  -rot  only  more  durable,  but  more  sanitary,  also  more  easily  cared  for 
and  handled  wher  be.ng  used  at  sacramental  services  than  the  glass  sets  already  intro- 
duced in  tome  of   i.ur   wards. 

Your  brethren, 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
ANTHON  H.  LUND, 
CHARLES  W.   PENROSE, 

Fint  Presidency. 

For  further  information  address 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

EXCLUSIVE  SALES  AGENTS 
44  and  46  East  South  Temple  St.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Say  that  you  suvv  II  In  THE  .lUVKNILE  INS'l'UUO'I'OK. 


Koppb  =  Et 

IT   IS   A   MOST   BENEFICIAL  and 
HEALTHFUL  BEVERAGE 

It  is  made  of  Whole  Grains  and  Fruits  —  the  grains  for 
strength,  the  fruits  for  flavor. 

It  satisfies  the  coffee  appetite,  but  is  guaranteed  NOT 
to  contain  one  particle  of  coffee  or  chickory. 

It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  those  who  oppose  tea  and 
coffee. 

It  will  help  you  break  the  coffee  habit. 

"IT  BUILDS  YOU  UP" 

Your  grocer  sells  it.    Big  Package  Twenty = Five  Cents. 

=     MADE  BY  = 

COLLEGE  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

LOQAIN,   UTAH 


JOSEPH  J.   DAYNES,  Jr.,  President  EDWARD  E.  JENKINS,  Vice  President 

B.  J.  STEWART,  Secretary-Treasurer  O.  C.  BEEBE,  Director  W.  R.  SMITH,  Director 

EVERYTHING    KNOWN    IN    MUSIC 


PIANOS  ORGANS  PLAYER-PIANOS 

FROM  $125.00  FROM    $25.00  FROM    $450.00 

S6.00  per  month  $3.00  per  month  $12.00  per  month 

JVe  carry  the  largest  Stock  of  Pianos  and  Organs  West  of  Chicago 

GENERAL  DISTRIBUTORS-COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS 

Catalogues   cheerfully   mailed   upon   application 


